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to be attributed Mr. Kendall’s ability to endure, in his depressed 
state of health, the extreme, unrelaxing severity of his present offi- 
cial labors. His parents were from early life professors of religion, 
and none were ever more true in their uniform way of life, to their 
profession. Such was the neighbourhood, and such the home influ- 
ences, in the midst of which the early years of the subject of the 
present sketch were passed. 

Mr. Kendall was, as matter of course, raised to labor on his fa- 
ther’s farm. His opportunities for education in early boyhood, 
were the same as those of other farmer’s boys in that region, con- 
sisting altogether of the country free schools. Before he was old 
enough to render his labor valuable on the farm, he went to a ‘ wo- 
man school’ each summer for about two months, and to a ‘man 
school’ in the winter for about the same length of time. But after 
attaining the age of eight or ten years he could no longer be spared 
at all in the summer; and soon afterwards, his elder brothers leaving 
home, he was not able to enjoy the advantage of even this rudimental 
schooling, for several seasons, for more than from four to six weeks 
in the winter. It may well, however, be questioned whether this 
neglected and piecemeal mode of picking up an education, so com- 
mon among the hardy and true-hearted yeomanry of our country, 
is not far preferable, in its ultimate influence on the formation of 
character, to the hot-bed system so much in practice in our cities, of 
which the effect is too often, not only injurious in a physical point 
of view, but enervating to the mind by too precocious developement, 
so as to plant early and deeply the seeds of mental and moral disease, 
the evil effects of which remain perceptible through life. He from the 
earliest age evinced an earnest thirst after information, and remark- 
able facility in its acquisition ; and his case seems to deserve to be 
cited among the many already on record as examples, to the young 
and unfortunate in circumstances, of the pursuit of knowledge un- 
der difficulties. He was fond of school, obedient to his teachers, 
and assiduous in his studies, and at home devoured eagerly every 
thing of interest that he could get within his reach, and in his way. 
There was a small library in the township, all the works in which 
having reference to geography, history, science and general litera- 
ture, he read through before he was fifteen years old. In the sum- 
mer his father allowed his boys a rest of about two hours in the 
middle of the day. This intermission of labor, as also the long 
winter evenings, he applied to reading. 

His taste for books and his rapid progress attracted attention and 
remark, which made his father desirous of giving him a more libe- 
ral education; but he had not the means without straitening severely 
the circumstances of the rest of the family. He, howevér, offered 
his son his time—a parental favor not slight in importance and value— 
with all the aid he could justly give, if he thought proper to make 
the effort. The offer was accepted, andin the Fall of 1800 he spent 
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about eleven weeks at New Ipswich Academy, boarding with a 
brother and paying for his board by manual labor night and morn- 
ing. In the winter he retired home and attended the free school- 
The next Summer he spent at New Ipswich Academy, paying for 
his board as before. The next Winter, being then sixteen years old, 
he taught a free school in North Reading, Massachusetts, three 
months, for which he received his board and thirteen dollars a 
month, and with the money thus acquired he went to Groton Aca- 
demy, Massachusetts, the next season, and in August, 1807, entered 
the Freshman Class at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, being 
examined and admitted by one of the professors who passed through 
Groton. But he was obliged to spend the Fall term at home for want 
of means, and in the Winter taught two schools about six weeks 
each, one in Dunstable, New Hampshire, and the other in his native 
town. With the money thus acquired he went on in the Spring and 
re-entered the class, having taken care to keep up with them in his 
studies while absent. The next Fall, and the next, he was obliged 
to spend at home in like manner, and again earn by school-teaching, 
at sixteen dollars a month, the means of living at College the next 
Summer. His Senior fall term was the only one, a part of which he 
spent at College; but an absence of four months in school teaching 
at twenty-five dollars per month, that Winter, forfeited his connec- 
tions, and required him to enter again the next Spring. Thus did he 
enter College five times in the four years, and went through eight 
examinations, one each year to enter the class, and another to re- 
enter it after having forfeited his connections by absence, presenting 
a remarkable instance of perseverance and zeal in the pursuit of 
education. 

This class consisted of about sixty young men, many of whom 
were distinguished for talents. In the Sophomore year he received 
the fourth honor, notwithstanding his absence half tH® time. ‘The 
honors for the Junior year were conferred by a vote of the class, who 
assigned to him the first,—it is believed unanimously. On gra- 
duating he received the first honor from the authorities of the 
College. 

In his Sophomore year, Mr. Kendall was exceedingly unpopular 
with his fellow students. With a few other resolute young men, he 
set his face against the practice of treating and drunken revelry 
when appointments were given out, and on quarter days. A tre- 
mendous excitement grew out of the attempt to suppress this prac- 
tice, and the number who dared to persevere was only about sixteen, 
out of about one hundred and fifty students. Their names were written 
on the walls with opprobrious epithets, their doors were broken open 
in the night, their windows were fired into, themselves insulted and 
shunned, and all the malicious arts of persecution practised, which 
will be familiar to the recollection of most of our readers, who have 
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passed through college. In short, college is but the world in minia- 
ture, and those who undertake the reform of our pleasant vices are 
exposed to about the same fate in the one as in the other. The 
incident is worth mentioning only from the analogy which it 
presents, on a smaller scale, to Mr. Kendall’s subsequent career, 
and the influence which it may be presumed to have had on 
the formation of his character. Among this proscribed band, he 
was, perhaps, the most conspicuous. His name with all sorts of 
appendages covered the college walls ; and on one occasion a billet 
of wood was thrown at him from an upper window, which, if it had 
not missed its aim, might have saved the later enemies of his man- 
hood many bad feelings and worse acts and language. He appeared, 
however, to take no notice of ali these things, firmly pursuing the 
course on which he had determined, as the right, without uttering 
a complaint, or even attempting to discover the individual authors 
of these injuries. That course was completely triumphant, and in 
less than two years many of his persecutors were among his best 
friends, and the foremost to do him justice and honor. 

Other occasions of a similar character occurred in that little world, 
the College, which gave him, though late from the plough, a tolera- 
bly accurate idea of the materials of which the great world of man- 
kind is formed. 

Having finished his collegiate education, at the age of twenty- 
two, Mr. K. was about to resort to school-keeping, to obtain the 
means of studying a profession. His purpose was made known to 
William M. Richardson, Esq., now the able and most estimable 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire, then living in Groton, Massachu- 
setts, who advised him not thus to waste the flower of his life, and 
offered him the use of his office and books, together with his 
instruction, and even board in his own house, without any present 
recompense, if he chose immediately to enter upon the stndy of law. 
So generous and advantageous an offer could not be refused; and in 
the Fall of 1811, Mr. K. commenced the study of law with Mr. 
Richardson. 

In 1812, the second war with Great Britain commenced, and 
the business of the over-stocked profession was so thoroughly de- 
pressed, as to leave a young lawyer in New England, without money, 
family, or friends, to aid him, almost without hope of support. In 
1813, therefore, Mr. Kendall determined to seek his fortune in the 
south or west. In February, 1814, he bade adieu to the land of 
his nativity, and came to Washington, where his friend Mr. Rich- 
ardson then represented Middlesex district in Congress. Here he 
spenta week, making inquiries and determined to go to Kentucky. 
Travelling in the stage to Pittsburgh, he found himself in company 
with Governor Cass, with whom he was recently associated in the 
eabinet. The only letter he had for Pittsburgh, was to the Hon. 
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William Wilkins, whom he met again at Washington, in 1829, asa 
Senator. At Pittsburgh he fell in with the Hon. W. T. Barry, 
Jate Postmaster General, and descended the river with him in 
the same boat to Maysville, Kentucky, little dreaming that he was 
destined to be his successor in the office of the Postmaster General. 
Thence he went down the river as faras Cincinnati, and after spend- 
ing a few days there, travelled on foot to Lexington, Kentucky, 
there being at that time not a stage running in the western country 
beyond Pittsburgh. 

A few days after his arrival in Lexington, accident made him 
acquainted with Mrs. Clay, the lady of the Hon. Henry Clay, then 
absent in Europe, who offered him his board, the use of Mr. Clay’s 
library, a salary of three hundred dollars, with the prospect of Mr. 
Clay’s powerful assistance in his profession on his return, if he 
would take charge of the education of herchildren for one year. 
The offer was thought to be a most favorable one, and was gladly 
accepted by our young and talented adventurer. The year expired, 
and the time of Mr. Clay’s return was entirely uncertain. Mr. K. was 
now over twenty-five years of age; had obtained a license to prac- 
tice law; and though pressed by Mrs. C. to remain in her family, 
felt that it would be too great a sacrifice to delay the commence- 
ment of business another year for the uncertain aid which Mr. Clay 
might have it in his power to afford. He accordingly left Mr. 
Clay’s, and settled in Georgetown, Kentucky, in the spring of 1815, 
Visiting Lexington on bysiness, in the summer of 1815, he was 
seized with a bilious fever at a boarding-house, and, while getting 
well, spent two or three weeks at Mr. Clay’s, that gentleman not 
having yet returned home; where Mrs. Clay treated him with the 
utmost attention, for which kindness he has always since expressed 
a most grateful recollection. 

What degree of truth there is in the common stories, to which 
party rancor has given birth and circulation, of ingratitude to Mr. 
Clay, in a subsequent political opposition, on the ground of early 
assistance and dependence upon his favor, the reader may judge for 
himself from this simple narrative of facts. Mr. Kendall never re- 
ceived any aid or favor from Mr. Clay, whom he never saw till a 
year after the completion of his engagement as a tutor in his family. 
Mr. Clay had not yet come home. 

Mr. Kendall resided in Georgetown about a year and a half, 
during which he was appointed postmaster, and obtained a suffi- 
cient professional practice for his support. During this time he 
had attracted much notice for the vigor and nerve of his pen, as edi- 
tor of a newspaper published in that place, particularly by his 
attacks upon the Bank of Kentucky, for not resuming specie pay- 
ments ; and in the fall of 1816, he received a proposition to remove 
to Frankfort, and take charge of the editorial columns of the Argus, 
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which he accepted. This threw him at once upon a broader theatre, 
and he became immediately deeply involved in the political contro- 
versies of the times, which were unexampled in their bitterness and 
violence. As early as 1818, 719 and ’20, he called in question and 
thoroughly discussed the constitutionality and expediency of a 
bank of the United States. He opposed with all the power of his pen 
the relief measures of Kentucky, always maintaining that it is bet- 
ter for the community, in the end, to let commercial revulsions spend 
their fury at once, rather than by tampering with the remedial laws, 
impair the respect which men ought to pay to their contract obliga- 
tions, demoralize society, break up public confidence in the stability 
and justice of the laws, and derange all business which depends on 
a just and wholesome credit. He was opposed to the establishment 
of the forty odd independent banks, and to the Bank of the Common- 
wealth. He was in favor of the repeal of the act establishing the 
former, as being destructive of the bestinterests of the State, and not 
called for by the popular will. He became a director of the latter, 
for the purpose of arresting, as far as practicable, the apprehended 
evils. Two to three millions of paper dollars were to be issued 
with nothing to sustain their credit, but a limited demand to pay 
State dues, and the principal and interest of the sums borrowed. It 
was to be loaned proportionally to the population in each county, 
in sums not exceeding by law, $1,000 each, and, in fact, in sums not 
exceeding $500, creating a fearful army of debtors. Twoimminent 
dangers were to be apprehended—one that the paper would so de- 
preciate as to be a dead loss to the community—and the other, 
that the army of debtors, through their power at the polls, would re- 
lieve themselves by destroying the system. To create a steady de- 
mand for the paper, and reach the amounts loaned so gradually that 
no debtor could make reasonable complaints, Mr. K. proposed 
and procured the adoption of a standing rule, requiring a curtail- 
ment in all cases at the rate of one per cent. a month on the amount 
of each loan, until it should be extinguished. The steady and silent 
operation of this rule, reduced the notes of the paper machine in 
circulation until they became nearly equal to specie, and enabled it 
to wind up without any serious loss to the community. There can 
be little doubt, that had it been managed as other banks are, making 
calls of ten or twenty per cent. at a renewal, the whole affair would 
have exploded. 

Mr. K. had been the zealous advocate of a system of common 
schools ; and, with the aid of his friends, procured one-half the net 
proceeds of this bank to be set apart to institute a school fund. 
Under a plan introduced by him, the fund as it accumulated was 
loaned out, and the interest added to the principal; and while he re- 
mained in the bank it accumulated to upwards of $200,000. But 
other counsels obtained the ascendency, and first the interest on 
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the school fund was taken to pay the expenses of the Government; 
and, finally, it is believed, the funds itself merged in the other funds 
of the State. 

Though opposed to the relief measures, Mr. K. did not doubt 
their constitutionality ; and when they were attacked on that ground, 
he was found acting with the relief party. This threw him upon the 
side of what was finally called the New Court Party, which was sig- 
nally overthrown in 1825; and though it recovered, to some extent, in 
1826, could not prevent the power of the State passing into other 
hands. Mr. K. has often said, that his party, though right in prin- 
ciple, deserved to be beaten in 1825, because they resorted to a 
strong revolutionary measure, without first discussing it before the 
people, and obtaining their assent. 

But the victory was rendered almost bootless to the other party by 
their violence and proscription. So far the State had been absorbed 
in its own concerns; but now general politics began to form an ele- 
ment in its agitations. The old judges, in pursuance of a pledge made 
by them during the contest, resigned ; and being renominated to the 
Senate, were rejected, a majority of that body being then opposed 
to President Adams, and new men were appointed in their places. 
The New Court Party had felt the power of the general administra- 
tion against them, and almost to a man came out for General Jack- 
son. On this question a portion of the Old Court Party joined them, 
and, in 1828, the power of the State reverted to the hands of those 
who had controlled it prior to 1825. 

Mr. K.’s controversy with Mr. Clay, and the manner in which he 
handled his distinguished adversary, are matters of history on which 
it is not necessary to dwell. It ended in his bearing to Washing- 
ton the vote of Kentucky for Andrew Jackson—a complete and ap- 
propriate triumph. 

Much of Mr. K.’s editorial labors was devoted to advocating com- 
mon schools and internal improvements. On the former subject he 
saw them approaching a happy consummation, when all was swept 
away by the successful violence of faction. On the latter subject, 
he wrote many essays to show that, from her peculiar geology, Ken- 
tucky could never avail herself of canals to any considerable ex- 
tent, and that the only mode in which her interior waters could be 
made useful for navigation at all times, was by dams and locks in 
her rivers—a mode which has recently been adopted. 

Mr. K.’s leading rules as an editor were never to state as a fact 
that which he did not believe to be true, to let no consideration pre- 
vent the correction of a mistake when clearly ascertained, and to 
let no denunciations, threats, or personal violence, drive him from 
his course. Within the first four or five years of his residence in 
Frankfort, many attempts were made to commit violence on his 
person ; but on no occasion with results calculated to be very satis- 
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factory to the assailants, and at last, seemingly from the uselessness 
of that mode of party warfare, ail such attempts were abandoned ; 
and, for the last seven years, he was in that respect unmolested. It 
was the policy of a party to decry his paper as being the vehicle 
of falsehood, but they avoided specifications. After he left Ken- 
tucky, a friend of his, in repelling those attacks, gave public notice 
that he would give ten dollars a piece for all such instances, when 
pointed out, and would furnish a file of his paper to enable any 
one of his assailants to make the search. The reward was never 
claimed. It is probable that no newspaper ever had the confidence 
of its subscribers more completely than the Argus, under Mr. K.’s 
able and vigorous management. 

At the session of the Legislature in 1828-9, the public printing of 
the State, which had been taken from him in 1825-6, was restored. 
The Argus had held this appointment, in whole or in part, from 
1816 to 1836. 

Early in 1829, Mr. K. was appointed Fourth Auditor of the 
Treasury by General Jackson. With what fearlessness he over- 
hauled the corruptions of that office, and how, for a time, he was 
abused for it, is well remembered. 

His fidelity there, and in every station where he was ever employed, 
the remarkable clearness and energy of his mind, its method and 
love of order, the firmness of his character, and inexhaustible capa- 
city for business and mental labor, turned the thoughts of General 
Jackson (one of the most sagacious judges of men) upon him as a 
proper person to retrieve the affairs of the Post Office Department, 
plunged into a chaotic state of disorder from the effect of long 
established false principles and methods of business ; to which he was 
appointed on the first of May, 1835. The country knows how like 
magic that department rose, under his assiduous attention, paying 
off its debts, and in a little more than two years nearly doubling its 
field of usefulness. It is Mr. K.’s principle, that “ time” is money 
to the merchant and intelligence to the community. He is in favor 
of sending communications with the greatest possible rapidity in 
any shape and by any means. By his express mail (which our 
artist has introduced in his sketch, engaged in a race with a loco- 
motive, for which hyperbole of fancy the reader must make what- 
ever allowance he pleases) he has reduced to one-half the time occu- 
pied two years ago in sending business letters and news from the 
great commercial centre to the extremes of the Union. It is a re- 
markable fact, that Mr. Kendall is known to have long ago prophe- 
cied that electricity would ultimately be used, by means of wires 
confined in non-conducting tubes, to communicate intelligenee, pub- 
lic and private, instantaneously from the centre to the extremes of 
our country, and that it would supersede all the other means of tele- 
graphing,—a prediction which now appears on the eve of accom- 
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plishment,—and he is now strongly of opinion that the project ought 
to be adopted and fostered by the Government. The exact effect 
on the progress of civilization, whieh will be produced by the estab- 
lishment of a system of telegraphic communication over the whole 
extent of our country, by which time and space will be almost anni- 
hilated, for private as well as public use, it seems not easy to caleu- 
late. 

At every period of his life, under all circumstances, Mr. K. has 
been a decided and open Democrat. While in College, his politics, 
derived from the sound and healthy instinets of his early life, were 
always boldly avowed, although near three-fourths of his fellow 
students and the officers of the College who had the bestowal of all 
its honors, were bitter Federalists, who could not always restrain 
their strong political animosities. While studying law his course 
was alike open, although to be a Democrat in Massachusetts at the 
time of the declaration of war, was considered almost a penal crime. 
On every question, which has since arisen in this country, in which 
there has been an effort to diminish the power of the people over 
their own Government, he has been on the popular side. Since his 
first entry upon political life he has been uniformly opposed, on 
principle, to a National Bank, not more on the ground of unconsti- 
tutionality than on that of the concentration of moneyed power, and 
its irrepressible tendency to abuse. With respect to the banking 
system of the States, the tone of his political opinions could not but 
incline him to look with strong dissatisfaction upon those features 
of it, which involve the essentially vicious principles of monopoly 
and irresponsibility. He may be said to have been among the fore- 
most of those master minds who have led the way in the great popu- 
lar movement of ideas on this subject which we now see in progress. 
He is in favor of a radical reform in the general banking system of 
this country ; which, being founded upon falsehood and immorality, 
renders the superstructure of necessity unsafe and mischievous. 
He is not in favor of destroying the banks, nor of dispensing alto- 
gether with a paper currency, though his name is sought to be iden- 
tified with all that is violent and wltra in doctrine on this subject; 
he is conscious of the important commercial convenience of the for- 
mer, as also of the latter, when really the true representative of mo- 
ney—and not its mere counterfeit substitute, susceptible of indefinite 
multiplication, without any other than a disturbing and most perni- 
cious influence upon the real prosperity and happiness of the commu- 
nity. He holds, as he has always held, to the plain Jeffersonion prin- 
ciple, the foundation of the true science of democracy, that the pro- 
tection of natural rights is the only legitimate object of Government— 
his rights of person, property, and reputation, and that legislation for 
the creation of artificial rights to confer special privileges and ad- 
vantages, is but indirect usurpation and oppression. 
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Mr. Kendall is particularly remarkable for promptitude and en- 
ergy of character. The manner in which these qualities were illus- 
trated on a recent occasion, on the suspension of specie payments, 
is known to all; the results have proved themselves, in spite of the 
opposition with which his arrangements were assailed, in the fact 
that the Post Office Department has preserved its credit and efficiency 
unimpaired amidst the wreck of all the banks in the country, afford 
ing a signal illustration of the ability of the Government to carry 
on all its fiscal operations with certainty, safety, and convenience, in 
the constitutional currency alone, exempt from all danger of fluctua- 
tion, not only without the aid of banks, but even in defiance of their 
power. 

Probably no public man in the country has been the object of 
more untiring and malignant abuse than the Postmaster General, 
arising chiefly out of the fact of his having been from an early age 
deeply engaged in the bitterest struggles and turmoils of party po- 
litics, as editor of a leading party organ in the west. Yet no man 
can be either less injured by it, or more indifferent to it—one of his 
striking characteristics, formed by the experience of his whole life, 
being an imperturbable firmness in adhering to his plain and strongly 
marked principles, and acting upon them with unflinching courage 
and endurance, with an unwavering certainty of receiving ultimate 
justice at the hands of the people to whose cause he has ever de- 
voted himself. Direct attacks, of a tangible character, he has al- 
ways shown himself ready to meet, however unworthy their source, 
—never failing to vindicate himself, and overwhelm his assailant, 
with a clearness and vigor of argument and a power of style, with 
which but few pens can successfully cope. Extremely simple in 
character—plain, mild, and unassuming in manners—direct and open 
in conversation—estimable and amiable in private relations—think- 
ing clearly and deeply, feeling strongly, speaking, acting, and 
writing nervously on all subjects—a staunch democrat, whose prin- 
ciples are always to be relied upon with the truth of steel—in all 
affairs with which connected making his influence sensibly felt, by 
the necessary force of talent—unspoiled by the elevation to which 
he has raised himself by sheer dint of superior abilities, animated 
by an energetic will, and directed by a consistent honesty of princi- 
ples—indefatigable, both in mental and bodily labor, asa public offi- 
cer, notwithstanding a deeply impaired state of health, which 
keeps him in constant alternation between the bed of sickness and 
the post of official duty—few men have lived down, in the honest 
judgment of those who know them best, more bitter, violent, and 
unresting attacks of calumny and abuse, than the self-educated and 
self-elevated farmer’s boy of New England,—Amos Kendall. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
Be de Bs BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., 
No. I. 


VOYAGE ON THE NILE, FROM THE EGYPTIAN THEBES TO NUBIA, 
BEYOND THE NILE. 


Tue popularity with which almost all recent works descriptive 
of Egypt, have been received both in Europe and America, and the 
sustained interest which still continues to be felt in every thing that 
can serve to unfold the mysteries of that ancient land of wenders, 
has induced the belief that a short series of articles, at once attract- 
ive and original, from the pen of some actual traveller in that 
classical region, would be highly acceptable to the readers of this 
Review. We have accordingly sought for, and readily obtained, 
the contributions so desired, from the pen of the extensive and ex- 
perienced traveller, whose name is given above : and after the almost 
universal testimony borne by the public press of his own country, 
and of ours, to the richness and the fullness of the information com- 
municated in his popular courses of lectures on Egypt, recently 
delivered to constantly increasing audiences in New York, and soon 
about to be presented to the inhabitants of Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and, in succession, to the principal cities and towns of 
the United States, we may anticipate much of information and en- 
tertainment, from the articles with which we are thus furnished. 
They will have the charm of novelty, having never before been 
published ;—they will have the merit of authenticity, being from the 
pen of an eye-witness ;—and as they take up the route at the point 
which usually forms the termination of a mere tourist’s journey, 
they will make us acquainted with those portions of the Nile which 
are least visited, and least known, taking us beyond Thebes south- 
ward, to the cataract of Syene, within the tropic, and from thence 
again, still further south, through Nubia, to the second cataract of 
Galabshee, higher up the river. We present the first article of the 
series, in the present number, and shall follow this by the succeeding 
ones, in which it will be found that, under the form of an actual 
journal of the voyage,—the leaves taken, indeed, from the original 
diary of the route penned on the spot,——are blended an agreeable ad- 
mixture of personal narrative, antiquarian investigation, and copious 
description, forming that variety which constitutes the principal 
charm of books of travels written by intelligent men. With these 
preliminary remarks, we present the journal to our readers. 

VOL. I. NO. IV. c 
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ASCENDING THE NILE, FROM THEBES TO THE CATARACT—NOV. 25. 
I never remember to have saluted the dawn of day with so much 
pleasure, as that with which I now watched its infant gleams of 
light—yet when we attempted to leave the gloomy habitations of 
the royal dead, in the Necropolis of Thebes, I felt myself so over- 
come by fatigue, want of rest, and anxious apprehension of illness, 
as to be almost unable to support myself erect. Necessity, how- 
ever, is imperious. We were without resources—every moment’s 
prolongation of our stay would have increased the evil, and in 
sending for conveyances to the nearest village, we should have had 
to return in the burning blaze of the noon-day sun. I feel per- 
suaded that nothing short of the absolute apprehension of death in 
remaining, could have borne me through the attempt; but fainting 
and trembling at every step—supported by the Arabs over the 
steepest roads—stopping at intervals to recover breath—and too 
weak to resist the impulse of the almost perpendicular descent 
towards the plain—when we reached the boat, where I was laid by 
my servant on the bed, my strength was so far exhausted as to 
render me incapable of motion, without assistance. 

My proposed examination of the Necropolis of Thebes, or the 
caves of Kuina, was therefore necessarily abandoned, until my re- 
turn down the Nile; and willing to profit by the light eastern air that 
had sprung up towards noon, we spread the sail that had so long 
been furled, and left the great Diospolis, with a regret as sincere, as 
the cause which hastened our departure was painful and alarming. 
The view of Luxor, ascending and rounding the projecting point on 
which it stands, was beautiful in the extreme—as well as the broken 
mountains on the opposite side of the Nile, which certainly afford 
more picturesque scenery, the higher youadvance up the stream. I 
remained perfectly insensible, however, to all its charms, in the en- 
joyment of the only medicine I possessed-— 

“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep—” 


until darkness shrouded every beauty with her sombre veil. 


ERMENT, THE ANCIENT HERMONTIS—NOV. 26. 

A warm bath—a simple emetic of tepid water—and perspiration 
produced by the copious use of weak tea—had procured me sound 
repose, and relief from every apprehension; since the strong fever 
of the preceding day had by these means been entirely conquered, 
leaving, however, an extreme degree of lassitude and weakness. We 
had moored near the village of Erment in the night, and as the dis- 
tance did not exceed a mile from the river, we procured animals, and 
rode thither, to visit the ruined temple of Hermontis. On approaching 
from the water, the first object we met with, after passing a crowded 
Bazaar, or Village Fair, was the remains of a building on the left 
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hand, of a small size, not exceeding one hundred feet by fifty, in ex- 
tent—built apparently from Egyptian ruins—as several of the frag- 
ments in the walls contained hieroglyphic sculpture, and the body of 
the building, razed at present to its foundation, was strewn with fine 
columns of rose-colored granite. The eastern end, which is all 
that is left standing, contains an arched choir, and the whole style 
of the fabric shows it to have been once used as a Christian church— 
though one’s wonder is excited at so complete a destruction of an ap- 
parently well built and modern edifice. Near this, advancing still 
further to the northward, is a fine reservoir fifty feet square built 
of free stone, ina solid manner, with flights of steps ascending on 
each side, and at a short distance beyond it, in the same direction, 
stand the ruins of the venerable temple, of which this work ap- 
pears to have been an appendage. 

Nothing remains of the grand Portico which faced the west, or 
of the outer wall, by which its size and plan might be ascertained ; 
the seven coluinns, still standing, having belonged to an inner portico 
preceding the sanctuary, like the small apartment at Tentyra. ‘These 
are neither of extraordinary size, nor of massive construction; but 
are surmounted with different capitals, and produce the richest effect 
that can be conceived—and have even a harmony in variety, all the 
ornaments being purely native—the lotus—the palm—the rush— 
the vine. 

On approaching the sanctuary over the scattered heaps of fallen 
masonry that almost blockaded the entrance, one cannot help being 
struck with the appearance of extreme antiquity presented by every 
part—the simplicity of style in the design—the coarseness of the 
sculpture—the more than usual stiffness of outline—and the very 
hue of the materials themselves—all pronounce it to be one of the 
earliest, even of Egyptian monuments. The outer door is sur- 
mounted, in the usual way, with a tower, cornice, and winged 
globe ; the figure on the portals represent Isis, suckling her grown 
up son Horus, in the same affectionate manner as in the single com- 
partment described on the Gate of Tentyra. This group is here, 
however, frequently repeated, and in some of them the son Horus, 
is represented as wearing the sacred bonnet, while, in every instance, 
Isis, his mother, is supported by a figure who clasps her waist from 
behind, while offerings of the lotus, globes, vases, sphinxes, &c., are 
made to her by Priests. This outer door is separated from the 
body of the sanctuary itself, by a narrow internal opening more 
than five feet in depth,—lighted by an obscure window on the left, 
and having a secret gallery on the right, which ascends to the 
summit of the building. Around the walls of the Temple, Isis and 
Osiris are represented as receiving homage, clothed in their usual 
attributes of divinity :—and the inner door is surmounted by a double 
cornice, each portion of it containing the winged globe, or emblem 
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of eternity; while the portals are inscribed with a multitude of 
written characters, arranged in perpendicular columns. The body 
of the sanctuary does not exceed thirty feet by fifteen; its height 
corresponding with the length. Its ceiling is ornamented with 
spread vultures, extending nearly the whole breadth, encompassed 
with a rich border of stars, and smaller hieroglyphics. Over the 
inside of the door, is seen the sacred hawk, expanding his wings as 
if in the act of rising from a pedestal on which he stands, surrounded 
with the flowers of the full grown lotus, whose stalks, diverging like 
the rays of the sun, form a perfect semicircle. On each side of 
this divinity are females, in the attitude of adoration, followed by 
a very monstrous representation of the evil genius, Tyrphon, in pro- 
file and front views, and then again supported by the ever-present 
Priapus. In the compartment below this, Horus is borne on the 
horns of the bull Apis,—on each side of which, Isis is suckling the 
infant Horus on her knee. In the upper division, on both the side 
walls, the youth is presented by her to Osiris, wearing the hawk’s 
head, surmounted by a globe, and the father embraces him with 
apparent approbation ;—after which follow his presentations to the 
priesthood, with long and labored inscriptions. Underneath them, 
between two large compartments, are double horizontal rows of very 
singular figures, among which are to be perceived, on the right, 
offerings to the cat, which was one of their deities, by an Ibis- 
headed figure enclosed in a monolithic temple ;—two animals are 
then seen extended on a pedestal, with the hawk’s head, the sphinx’s 
body, and a long bushy tail reaching to the ground—followed in one 
instance by priests bearing offerings of food, in another by Tyrphon, 
mixing with his own attributes those of Priapus, and thus becoming 
the symbol of propagation. The head is surmounted by a dagger, 
his left hand holds the flail of abundance, and his right embraces 
the substance of this type. Underneath this, are a variety of birds 
and animals, singularly grouped. In the same corresponding ranges 
on the left, are persons in a boat, with short oars, as represented in 
the paintings of Grecian subjects, making offerings to a female 
figure, sitting on the lotus, and bearing the flail; groups of hawks, 
with sacred bonnets—erect serpents with circled tails, supporting 
globes on their heads—sitting cats—and figures of Tyrphon, with a 
corpulent body, and hanging breasts—form a singular and unintel- 
ligible variety. 

On the right wall, in the lower compartments, the god Priapus is 
borne in triumph on the shoulders of twelve priests, with uncovered 
heads :—the whole of the litter which sustains the god, is hung with 
a richly embroidered cloth, extending to the ground, and worked 
with flowers that nearly represent the full-blown rose—though more 
probably they were intended for the open lotus. The evil-genius, 
Tyrphon, follows this procession, bearing the globe on his shoulders, 
as indicative, perhaps, of his power over mankind. 
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The terminating wall is too much defaced to enable the spectator 
to decypher the groups sculptured in it: but it was closed by an 
immensely strong door, which a vain attempt has been made to 
open :—a passage however, has been forced through the right ex- 
tremity of the massive partition, which leads to a small apartment 
not more than five feet deep, extending the whole breadthof the 
sanctuary, and corresponding with the division which precedes the 
entrance. It is obscurely lighted by the small windows, the outer 
apertures of which, can scarcely be perceived, and all wears the air 
of silent mystery. The sculpture is evidently of later date than 
that on the outer walls; atleast it is more labored, and more highly 
finished. The bottom of the apartment is surrounded by an exqui- 
site border, reaching three feet in height above the pavement,— 
formed of the lotus flower and palm branch, repeated at intervals, to 
correspond with the capitals of the columns on the outside. The 
goddess Isis is here represented as sitting astride on a beautiful sofa, 
the ends of which terminate in lion’s-heads—and the feet are formed 
from the paws of that animal. In this attitude she is represented as 
suckling her infant, Horus, and afterwards intrusting him to figures 
like cows, who perform the same maternal office, and in the same 
attitude. On the opposite wall, three figures are seen presenting a 
kneeling female to another group, the principal personage of which 
appears to support an infant, extended horizontally, in the stiffness 
of death: the attitude of her who kneels to receive it, is that of 
sorrow and alarm--and her extended arms are interwoven with 
those of him who presents her, as if struggling in all the agony 
of grief. The whole of this interesting picture is beautifully ar- 
ranged, and almost speaks to the heart as well as to the senses. It 
is unquestionably intended to depict the poignancy of maternal suf- 
fering on the loss of offspring—more particularly as the group is 
hovered o’er by the winged beetle, as the emblem of immortality, 
sculptured on the entrance of the royal tombs, and guarded on each 
side by the protecting vulture. ‘The ceiling of this little apartment 
is ornamented with an astronomical design—in the centre of which 
is seen a priest, with extended arms, sailing in a boat guided by 
stars—alluding naturally to the connection of navigation with astro- 
nomy. Around him are also seen the scorpion, the bull, the goat, 
and other figures of the ancient Zodiac, and the whole is encircled 
on the sides, by the bending figure of Isis, in the same attitude as 
she surrounds the Zodiac in the ceiling of the Portico at Tentyra. 
It would have afforded me a pleasure of the highest kind to have re- 
mained a few hours in the agreeable occupation of tracing the connect- 
ions between subjects so apparently heterogeneous; for no doubt can 
exist of their having been all executed and arranged with design, 
and of their all tending to the illustration of some science, some 
duty, or some truth; but it was with difficulty, I could force my 
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way through the crowds that had gathered round the building, who 
had all hastened to be witnesses of the treasures which they believe 
travellers to come in search of, and demand the means of procuring 
their share in the golden prize. This conviction, as to the object 
of travellers, exists among all classes of Egyptians, as firmly as 
ever; though I had never yet met with the slightest insult or ob- 
struction on that account—when unarmed and unattended, amidst 
hundreds ;—on the contrary, [ had invariably found that an exchange 
of salutations—a touching of hands—the benediction of the Salaam- 
Alaikam,—and an air of confidence, were suflicient to procure the 
friendly assistance of all parties. 

The weakness which still remained from my indisposition—the 
exertions of the ride—-and the no small labor of decyphering the mys- 
terious emblems of these gloomy walls, had also exhausted me, and 
disposed me to shorten my stay. When we re-embarked, the wind 
was favorable, and as all these enumerated circumstances rendered 
me incapable of crossing to the ancient Chrumis, on the opposite side, 
we profited by so favorable an occasion to proceed to Esneh—leaving 
the intermediate antiquities to be visited on our return—-when 
I hoped to possess a recovered strength adequate to the increased 
fatigue. 

Opposite to Hermontis, the river Nile flows due east and west, 
but on rounding the point of Rizacut, we steered nearly south, in- 
clining a little easterly. Eight or ten miles beyond this, we passed 
on the right two singularly projecting rocks, which, rising from the 
flat level of the banks, we perceived at some distance off. It ap- 
pears as though they had been rent from the Lybian chain by a 
sudden swelling of the Nile, which might have been influenced by 
some unknown cause to atemporary diversion of its course, more 
particularly as there are several caves and islands here that would 
have influenced it, an opinion rendered probable by there being a 
fine bedding soil to the westward of them—deposited there by the 
river in its diverted course, but now overflowed during the height 
of the inundation. 


ASCENDING THE NILE ABOVE HERMONTIS—NOV. 26. 


The breeze strengthened every hour, and brought us to Esneh, 
about three o’clock, where we landed to wait on the Kiachef or 
Commandant. When the ceremonials as visiter had been gone 
through, my first inquiry was after a Swiss traveller, Mr. Burk- 
hardt, who I had heard was here—and it was a pleasure to me of 





the highest kind, to find my hopes confirmed. The Kiachef politely 
sent for him, and he entered the room—dressed as an Arab Fellah, 
with a long beard, and blue frock outer shirt, like the Egyptian pea- 
sants of the humblest class. He had assumed the name of Sheik 
Ibrahim—and was perfectly master of the Arabic language, ac- 
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quired in three or four years travels in Egypt and Syria, so as to 
enable him to pass among the most suspicious for a native of the 
country. 

Our conversation was divided between the most recent intelli- 
gence from Europe, as demanded from me by him—and the local 
information relative to Egypt, kindly given me in return by him. 
We both remained to sup with the Turkish Governor, whose atten- 
tions to us were greater than I had yet seen among persons of 
that rank ; and we all continued engaged in close conversation until 
nearly midnight, 


ESTRET, OR LATOPOLIS—NOV. 27. 


I had not yet arisen from my bed, as it was an hour before day- 
light, when the Sheik Ibrahim paid me a visit in the boat, and we 
breakfasted together at sun-rise. It may serve to give you some 
idea of the pleasure of our meeting in this remote spot, to state, 
that early as the visit was paid, we sat upon the mattrass, extended 
upon the cabin floor of my boat, from that hour of day-light, until 
four o’clock, past mid-night of the same day, a period of twenty- 
two hours, without once quitting the boat; and even then, when he 
found day-light had again nearly arrived, we were so unwilling to 
break off our communication abruptly, that we lay down tosleep upon 
the same cabin floor. It would be impossible to describe the delight 
we both felt in the enjoyment of so unexpected a pleasure as the 
meeting of persons under such circumstances must always afford, 
but in a still higher degree to those who think and feel alike, whose 
tastes are similar, and whose sentiments are congenial. This was, 
unquestionably, our case; and as if the fleetness of time might 
snatch from us too hastily the opportunity of mutual disclosure, we 
dispensed with all preparatory formalities to enter at once upon the 
task. There were, besides all this, a number of public incidents or 
events that increased the interest of referring to them, from our hav- 
ing both witnessed them at the same time, though unconsciously, be- 
cause then unknown to each other. We had heard the same operas 
in London, on the same occasions; attended the same concerts; 
seen the same sights, and mingled in the same parties, in the great 
metropolis. He had been a fellow-traveller of Mr. Fiat, in Syria, 
and a correspondent of Mr. Renouard in Smyrna,—both of whom 
being known to me, rendered the topics of our conversation as va- 
ried as they were agreeable. He had been educated at Berlin, and 
finished his studies at Cambridge; passed several years on the 
Continent of Europe, and been through all Syria in the character 
of a Merchant, a Priest, anda Bedouin; penetrated through the 
boundaries of Egypt nearly to the frontiers of Dongola, and now 
waited the departure of a Caravan to depart for Nubia and Abyssi- 
nia, intending to come out on the shore of the Red Sea—traverse 
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the Yemen, and Arabia—and return to Cairo by the Desert, in about 
eighteen months. To a classical education he added a perfect 
knowledge of French, Italian, German and Arabic—he had stu- 
died the piano-forte under the best masters, until he was a pas- 
sionate admirer of poetry and music—and was warmly susceptible 
of the noblest passions of the human heart. How, then, was it 
possible not to be enamoured of such a man’s society,—an enjoy- 
ment so rarely falling to the lot of the wanderers in these distant 





regions. 


ESNEH—NOv. 2S. 


We passed the day again together, and devoted it to an examina- 
tion of the town and the remains of antiquity it possesses. Es- 
neh equals in extent and population any of the principal towns in 
Upper Egypt,—and from being the southernmost station of the sol- 
diery, it is a place of consequence and resort, but in its aspect and 
situation is one of the least interesting among themall, since it is 
every where surrounded by barren views, and has scarcely a gar- 
den near it, except the one which was so recently moistened by 
the blood of the Mamelukes, massacred here while partaking the 
treacherous hospitality of Ibrahim Pasha. 

Our access to the portico of the Egyptian Temple, for which 
Egypt is celebrated, was rendered difficult from its being very near 
the Bazaar, which was to day particularly crowded, there being a 
fair of three days duration opened this morning. I had seen the 
beautiful elevation which Denon gives of this Temple, as well as 
his account of its having been entirely cleared of the rubbish under 
the direction of General Beliard, who had built shops on each side, 
and so embellished the great square in which its stands, as to make 
it a monument of their expedition in Upper Egypt, though the inhabi- 
tants, pleased with the plan, cheerfully contributed to its expense. 
I was disappointed, however, on entering alow door, connected with 
some mud hovels, which obstruct the approach, to find the very first 
range of columns buried, to within three feet of their capitals ; and the 
whole building so disfigured by the paltry dwellings which surround 
it, as to be almost hidden from view. It deserves, however, all the 
praise which Denon bestows on it, for the purity of its style and 
proportions, and the richness of effect which its capitals produce. 
Among these twenty-four columns, there were six varieties of capi- 
tals, which were uniformly divided into pairs ; and though differing in 
their minute details, they possessed a general resemblance to each 
other. They were all formed out of the most simply beautiful ar- 
rangements of the vegetable productions of the Nile. Nothing but 


the portico of this great edifice remains—the whole of the nave be- 
ing either destroyed or sunk beneath the soil; as private dwellings 
are built even against the connecting wall. The dimensions of this 
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portico are about 120 feet broad, by 60 feet deep; and the diameter 
of its pillars, is at least, eight feet. The shafts of these pillars are 
covered with sculptured figures; and the walls are decorated with 
sculptured hieroglyphics and large figures, in a good style of execu- 
tion, representing nearly the same ceremonies of offering to Isis, 
as in the Temple at Hermontis; and sometimes to male divinities 
with the head of the dog, or the crocodile. Among the smaller 
figures were an endless variety of serpents—soimetimes wearing the 
hawk’s head and sacred bonnet—at others, partaking of the nature 
of a quadruped—frequently surmounted by a human face—and in 
many instances, having trees or branches growing outof their tails. 





The portico communicated with the sanctuaries in the body of the 
Temple, by three doors—the central one of which was the largest; 
the whole of the ornaments correspond with each other, and are exe- 
cuted in an admirable manner. 

The embankment, or quay, which remains on the banks of the 
river Nile, at this spot, appears to have been an extensive work, 
though now much dilapidated. It might have been either of Egyp- 
tian or of Greek construction, as no extraordinary massiveness is 
apparent in its parts, and many of the blocks of stone are evidently 
fragments of higher antiquity than the quay itself, being covered 
with mutilated and broken hierographical figures. It is so destroyed 
at present as to be incapable of repair, or answering any beneficial 
purpose to the inhabitants. 

Mr. Burkhardt and myself supped together, with the Kiachef, 
who was a Turk of more polished manners than I had before seen 
in Egypt, though they are, in general, extremely courteous and po- 
lite; but this governor was also fond of reading and inquiry, and 
had in his possession several Turkish and Arabic books on natural 
history, some treatises on precious stones, and one work on astro- 
logy, which he referred to on all occasions, and abided implicitly by 
its decisions. Ina conversation on the emerald mines, said to have 
formerly existed on the coast of the Red Sea, in about this latitude, 
he told us that, at the suggestion of some Europeans at Cairo, the 
Pacha had sent a party of soldiers, with Arabs, into the mountains 
of Nubia, to search in every possible direction, and that after four 
months labor, they had found an emerald, half the size of the cushion 
on which he sat, or about eighteen inches square. We were both 
disposed to doubt this fact; and Mr. Burkhardt told him it might 
possibly be beryl, or some stone of inferior value ; but he persisted 
in its being a real emerald, and ordered 1t to be brought for inspec- 
tion. The stone itself was so encased for preservation, that we 
could not see it; but a fragment which we afterwards saw, proved 
it to be nothing more than a vitrification of a green color, full of air 


globes, and coarser than our common bottle glass. Nothing could 
be more evident than the error of supposing this to be an emerald, 
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to a person of the least judgement; but the Pacha’s opinion was 
preferred to ours, and we of course yielded. It would be an object 
of curious inquiry, however, to ascertain whether, as there is no 
fuel in that country, glass had ever been manufactured there, and 
left such fragments as this; or whether this was a casual vitrifica- 
tion from some extensive fire. We could obtain from them no ex- 
act description of the place, or manner in which it was found; and 
from their reluctance to answer questions on this head, we thought 
they were afraid we might profit by so important a discovery. 

Mr. Burkhardt returned with me to our boat at night; and we 
continued to sit up nearly as late as the preceding one, and were as 
happily engaged as before. For myself, I feared that the moments 
of our interviews would escape too rapidly, and that after we had 
parted, I should still have a thousand questions to ask him, without 
his being near me to answer. 


CONTRA-LATOPOLIS.—-MONDAY, NOV. 29. 

Breakfasting together, we took the boat to the opposite side of 
the river, and walked to the ruined fragments of Contra-Latona, as 
called by Arrowsmith——by others, with more propriety, Contra-Lato- 
polis. Denon has somewhere ventured a suggestion, that it was the 
constant practice among the Egyptian towns of importance to have 
a small city, or port, on the opposite bank of the Nile, for the con- 
venience of commerce, among which he numbers this; though it 
would be curious enough, that while the city itself was built upon 
the very edge of the stream, its port should be upwards of a mile 
from the river, which is here precisely the case. 

An extensive space, now covered with vestiges of pottery, brick, 
&c., shows it to have been a town of some consequence; though the 
only monument remaining, is the portico of a small temple, more 
coarsely executed, and in a worse state of preservation than any 
building I had yet seen. Of the eight columns remaining, the two 
which guard the central entrance were surmounted with the head 
of Isis, as at Tentyra; but in the worst style that can be imagined, 
nor are any of the other pillars deserving the epithet of beautiful. 
The engagement of the column in front, is disproportionately mas- 
sive, as well as the door-way communicating with the sanctuary ; 
and the sculpture on the walls is certainly of the worst ages. The 
designs are confined to priestiy offering, and Priapus is the pre- 
vailing divinity. Yetancient and dilapidated as is this edifice, its 
destruction took place before it was completely finished, since 
there are still visible on the walls several groups, designed in red 
chalk, without having been sculptured; and in other places again 
partition walls have been added, which in theirabutment cover other 
hieroglyphics, and prove them to have been subsequent additions. 
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The interruption, too, of the general plan, gives the building an ap- 
pearance of great confusion. 

When returning to the boat, over the scattered heaps that every 
where opposed our progress, a conversation, suggested by the 
scene itself, arose from these inquiries ;—whether the unaccountable 
quantities of pottery found on the site of every Egyptian town, arose 
from those vessels having been used for all domestic purposes— 
from their being the only vehicles of religious offerings—or from 
their being used in the construction of ordinary dwellings, as at pre- 
sent, in Egpytian villages, where whole houses are constructed of 
French jars cemented by mud, and found to be cheuper and more 
durable than unbaked earth. All these circumstances might have been 
combined; but Mr. Burkhardt was disposed to adopt the latter 
opinion as the most ready explanation ; since both the former prac- 
tices were, of themselves, insufficient to furnish such immense heaps 
of ancient pottery, as we every where metwith on the sites of ruin- 
ed cities, and to this might be added the consideration, that while al] 
the earthy particles became indiscriminately mixed with the soil, 
this highly burnt substance remained positively indestructible. 

I had fixed my departure from Esneh for this morning, yet we 
had dined, and suffered the shadows of the evening to close upon us, 
before we thought of separation; and I am persuaded that both 
were equally willing to delay it to the latest moment, although our 
two long night conversations hadso broken in upon our rest as to 
occasion inconvenience to both parties, but more particularly to Mr. 
Burkhardt, who had for some months been suffering severely from 
an inveterate opthalmia, to which the night air is poison. It was 
agreed, however, that our interview should break up at midnight, in 
order that I might depart with the morning’s dawn, to pursue my 
voyage up the Nile. There was but little hope of our meeting again 
for many years, if ever; and yet we talked of such a circum- 
stance as though we really anticipated it—either in the Red Sea, 
the Levant, or England. When we parted at midnight, the grasp 
of our hands was as warm and fervent as if we had known each 


other for many years, 
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THE SCHOOL OF REFORM: 


A DOMESTIC TALE. 


By the Author of “-The Dutchman’s Fireside.” 


NoruHInc is more common in these times—and, indeed, at all 
times—than to hear men complaining of their wives, and quoting the 
example of Xanthippe, as an argument against the respectable institu- 
tion of matrimony. One will rail against their extravagance ; another 
against their love of pleasure ; another against their ambition of rule ; 
another against their vanity, and another against their spirit of contra- 
diction. In short, there is no end to the charges brought forward 
against the better-halves of more than half the married men of the 
present age. 

But nothing is more easy than to prove, that what is called a bad 
wife is the greatest blessing that ever fell to the lot of mortal man. 
Take Socrates, for example, who is, by common consent, acknow- 
ledged, as the most virtuous of all the pagan philosophers. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that this superiority was, in a great de- 
gree, owing to his wife, who is equally renowned as the greatest 
shrew of allantiquity. It was she that taught him his philosophy. It 
was to her he was indebted for his habit of indifference to all the ills 
of life; for his submission to misfortune; his perfect command of 
temper; his abstinence from excesses of every kind, and his indif- 
ference to life. Without doubt, much of that philosophic coolness 
with which he swallowed the dose of hemlock juice, may be fairly 
ascribed to the lessons he had learned from his excellent wife, Xan- 
thippe, who had taught him the real value of sublunary enjoyments 
He left nothing to regret, and so he died like a philosopher. 

It would be equally easy to adduce various other instances of illus- 
trious men of antiquity, the fear of whose wives overcame the ap- 
prehension of death, and who became heroes abroad, entirely on the 
score of being cowards at home. But such an enumeration might 
prove somewhat tedious, and we shall content ourselves with sta- 
ting a modern instance which fell under our own personal observa- 
tion, in the hope that, after this, we shall hear no more idle com- 
plaints against bad wives. It will go far to prove that what is called, 
by mistake, a good wife—one who never contradicts her husband, 
always approves of what he says and does, and permits him to do 
just as he pleases—is the greatest misfortune that can fall to the lot 
of man, and sooner or later brings him to utter ruin. 
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Frank Weatherhead was an only son; and his father dying when 
very young, he fell exclusively under the care of a weak, but affec- 
tionate, mother. We are aware it is customary to lay the faults of 
young men atthe doors of indulg€nt mothers, and that this is consi- 
dered a suflicient apology. - A poor excuse, they say, is better than 
none; and, in our opinion, of those who lay their ruin to a mother, 
a large portion may lay it to themselves. Lord Byron is held up 
as an illustrious example; but those who look closely and impar- 
tially at his conduct early in life, will probably be inclined to sus- 
pect that the evil spirit which led him astray, was not that of a parent. 
His nature was untameable by any process of domestic discipline, 
and the long continued errors of his life can receive as little apology 
from the example of his mother, as from the alleged waywardness 
of genius. Byron was naturally unamiable and vicious. His wri- 
tings have done much to diffuse a false taste as well as false principles. 
Any one may yield, at times, to the force of immediate temptation ; 
but he who can sit in his closet, abstracted from the seductions of the 
world, and coolly and deliberately indulge his imagination in ab- 
stractions of licentiousness or immorality, must be bad by nature; 
since he sins without the apology of temptation. 

Be this as it may, Frank Weatherhead was certainly indulged to 
excess. He was qn only child; his mother was a widow, and he 
was heir to a plentiful fortune. In his boyhood he studied little, and 
spent a great deal of time as wellas money inidle pleasures. He be- 
came early his own master, and his mother died just about the period 
he came of age. Having exhausted, or rather becoming tired of, the 
round of pleasures afforded by his native country, he went abroad; 
staid three or four years; grew tired of post-chaises, pictures, Paris, 
and the Palais Royal, and returned home, a little more spoiled 
than he went abroad. He had spent much of his time among women, 
who admire aman for his money ; and having plenty of this, he was 
of course very much admired and vain of his person. Having seen 
all the fine pictures and statues of Europe, he valued himself on his 
taste, and did little but find fault with every thing he saw on his re- 
turn home. In short, he was mentally and personally vain, ireful, 
impetuous, extravagant and overbearing. It was plain that he was 
destined to be an unhappy man, unless some fortunate circumstance, 
or train of events, interposed to restrain him in the indulgence of these 
faults. His vanity would subject him to a life of mortification ; his 
wilfulness lead him into perpetual errors ; his impetuosity into fre- 
quent dangers; his extravagance ruin his fortune ; and his overbear- 
ing habits incapacitate him for the enjoyment of society, since he 
could not endure contradiction. 

It is a common saying, that when a man becomes satiated with the 
empty delights of the world, and has in some measure disqualified 
himself for the enjoyments of domestic pleasures, he begins to think 
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of marrying. His case being desperate, requires desperate remedies. 
Accordingly, Frank, after fluttering about from one resort of fashion 
to another, and exhausting all the delights of watering places, sea- 
bathing, and the Falls of Niagara, began to relapse into that doleful 
limbo called ennui, which seems to have been intended by Providence 
as a sort of leveller, to bring down the votaries of pleasure to an 
equality of happiness with the sons and daughters of toil. He hada 
little touch of dyspepsy, too, which is another levelling principle, by 
which those who indulge their appetites too much, are brought 
to an equality with those who have more appetite than food. 

All at once, Frank determined to marry and reform, instead of 
reforming and marrying,—which philosophers consider the better 
way. But Frank proved himself in the right at last, as will appear 
in the sequel. With the sagacity acquired in the great school of 
the world, he chose a quiet, retired young lady, brought up in the 
country, under rigid and severe parents, who had scarcely ever per- 
mitted her the indulgence of her own will on the most innocent oc- 
casions. The wise men of the world considered this perpetual curb 
the best security for future obedience, not happening to recollect 
that even the patient Ox sometimes cuts acaper when relieved from 
the yoke. The young lady was, moreover, a stranger to all the temp- 
tations of pleasure, and had never been contaminated by the example 
of its votaries. Frank concluded, with equal wisdom, that this total 
abstinence from dissipation must have rendered her perfectly in- 
different to its fascinations. Her parents supplied all her necessi- 
ties, and as she was totally unacquainted with the mischievous art 
of spending money, she could have no temptation to extravagance ; 
at least so thought Frank, who had travelled and seen the world. 

But so thought not the young lady. They had agreed to marry, 
but it was with exactly opposite views. Frank was resolved to re- 
tire from the world, to the indulgence of a system of economy that 
might in time repair his somewhat shattered fortune ; while the lady 
was equally resolved to enter upon a life of pleasure, spend as much 
money as she pleased, and make herself amends for a life of slavery, 
by doing as she liked ever afterwards. Contrast is the parent of 
love; it is then no wonder that Frank and Ellenor fell in love, and 
were married. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that married people are always happy for 
one month, let what will happen. It is presumed that this exemp- 
tion from the ills which flesh is heir to, arises from their not contra- 
dicting each other. Frank enjoyed the usual exemption, but his 
troubles commenced the very first day after the expiration of the 
brief matrimonial millennium. There was an invitation to a grand 
ball to be answered, and they could not agree about the answer. 
‘I did not marry to indulge in a life of dissipation,” quoth he. 
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“TI did,’ thought Ellenor; but she was as yet not thoroughly 
initiated in the license of contradiction. 

“My dearest Ellenor,’’ and he kissed her—“I am determined to 
sacrifice all my old habits to yours. I am tired of the empty 
pleasures of the world, and to show you that in future I mean to 
conform to your wishes, in all respects—mean to give up balls and 
parties ! 

“The deuce you do,” thought Ellenor; and this time she had to 
bite her tongue to prevent giving it utterance. 

‘ Yes,’’ said the new-born philosopher—* Yes, what is pleasure 
but emptiness and vanity? A bubble that, after chasing all our lives, 
bursts the moment we attempt to grasp it. A shadow of non- 
entity—a—a—but, my dear Ellenor, you are tearing that beautiful 
flower to pieces, that I gave you this morning! As Iwas saying, you 
and I will retire into that snug nestling place, the domestic circle, 
to the enjoyment of those heartfelt delights that—” 

“I'll be switched if I do,”’ thought Ellenor, and this time the words 
would out, in spite of her teeth. 

*“ You'll be what?” asked Frank, almost gasping for breath— 
‘‘what did you say, Ellenor?” 

It is affirmed, that in certain countries the cold is so extreme as 
to freeze the very words before people can utter them, and that 
when a thaw comes, there is an awful explosion of the vernacular, 
sorely trying the stoutest nerves. Something of this sort happened 
on the present occasion. The inclinations as well as the tongue of 
poor Ellenor, had been, as it were, frozen up for a succession of years 
in the cold atmosphere of domestic tyranny, and she had, as before 
stated, married not to retire from, but to enter upon, the world. To 
be thus taken in was more than she could bear, and the pent up 
feelings of twenty years exploded at once ina torrent of words. 
Passion is a sore enemy to good breeding, and if Ellenor, on this oc- 
casion of uncontrollable provocation, should discourse a little con- 
trary to its censors, it must be laid to the account of a momentary 
excitement, which philanthropic jurymen sometimes consider a suffi- 
cientapology for committing murder. When Frank asked her what 
she said, her apology was as follows : 

‘‘T say, Mr. Weatherhead’’—which she pronounced on this occa- 
sion, Featherhead—* I say that you may, if you please, retire from 
the world, to the indulgence of domestic felicity; but for my part, 
I had enough of domestic felicity before marriage, to give me a sur- 
feit of it for the rest of my life. Youmay talk about bubbles, but 
you wont bubble me; and as to shadows and nonentities—I—I— its 
a shame, Mr. Featherhead, to deceive a young woman in this cruel 
manner. I thought I was going to live a life of pleasure—to do as 
I pleased—go where I pleased—-spend as much money as I pleased— 
and now I find I must content myself with domestic felicity! You 
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cruel, barbarous man! Ugh! You are as ugly as sin, andI wonder 
I ever thought you handsome!” Here she burst into a torrent of 
tears, and it was all over with Mr. Weatherhead. He gave in at the 
first round, and the invitation was accepted. 

One cannot go to a ball without a new dress, which costs a great 
deal of money now-a-days, though milliners and mantua-makers, 
every body (but those who pay) knows, are the most reasonable peo- 
ple in the world. It is recorded that one of them was actually ad- 
mitted into the Paradise of Fools, where she met a large portion of 
her customers, merely on showing one of her bills. Not to be te- 
dious, Frank was fain to open his pocket-book, if not his heart, and 
Ellenor was so grateful, that she came all the way back from the 
parlour door to kiss him. When Mrs. Weatherhead returned, she 
brought two new dresses, just from Paris, because, as she observed, 
it was certain she should want them both in the course of the win- 
ter. Frank was well enough satisfied that the money had held out 
so well, until the lady produced a long bill without receipt. He 
then commenced a tender expostulation, which was brought to an 
untimely end, by Ellenor exclaiming—* Lord, Mr. Weatherhead, the 
thing is done, and there’s no use in talking.” 

They went to the ball; and Ellenor, conscious of her ignorance of 
the ton on these occasions, resolved to do exactly as she saw others 
do; for of all the imitative animals in the world, not excepting mon- 
keys, a devotee of fashion is the most servile. She observed that 
wives took not the least notice of their husbands, nor husbands of 
their wives, and accordingly never looked at or spoke to Frank, ex- 
cept to huff the poor gentleman a little when he ventured to come 
near her. Frank returned home that night, or rather morning, with 
his opinion of himself somewhat lowered, and ere the second month 
of his marriage had expired, his personal vanity was fast changing 
into a most becoming humility. ‘ Certainly,’’ quoth he, “I cannot 
be so handsome as I thought myself, or Ellenor would scarcely pre- 
fer the society of every other man to mine.” 

The opinion he entertained with regard to his genius, acquire- 
ments, and knowledge of the world, was not destined long to sur- 
vive his estimate of his personal accomplishments. FEllenor uni- 
formly preferred the sentiments of every other man to his own, and 
ten times a day wouldexclaim, ‘ Lord, my dear, for a sensible man, 
you certainly are the greatest fool I ever met with!” If at any 
time Frank undertook to make a bargain, or negotiate an affair in 
relation to his property, or any trifling matter, it was the same thing. 
He was always wrong, and never failed of being saluted with, ‘Lord, 
Mr. Featherhead, what a wrong-headed, left-handed man you are! 
You know no more of business than the man in the moon.”” When 
a wife compares her husband to that old gentleman, he is in a bad 
way; and accordingly, in a little time, Frank began to have a still 
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lower opinion of himself, and a higher one of his wife. ‘ She is, 
certainly,” said he, ‘‘a clever woman; she knows so much more 
than I do.”” In three months he was cured of his vanity, and from 
that time scarcely ventured an opinion, even on politics or the 
weather. 

The second great fault of Frank Weatherhead—was his wilfulness, 
which this exemplary wife, in good time, cured by perpetual contra- 
diction. It was not long before he discovered, or rather was con- 
vinced by experience, that he actually had no will of his own, or 
what was pretty much the same thing, his wife never permitted him 
to indulge it. Habit is every thing, and the habit of having his will, 
at length yielded to that of obeying the will of another. The same 
process cured him of his impetuosity, since it is plain that a man 
who never has his own way, is in no danger of doing things in a 
hurry, or a passion. 

Ellenor was inclined to extravagance, as is often the case with 
those who are suddenly relieved from the fetters of extreme fru- 
gality. It will frequently, if not generally, be observed, that a rigid 
abstinence, upon compulsion, from the pleasures and enjoyment of 
youth, is followed by an excessive indulgence when these are placed 
within our reach, as none are so prone to gluttony as those who 
have for a long time been kept on short commons. The best way 
to prevent excess in men or women, is to permit the young to partake 
moderately in all the innocent enjoyments of life, becoming the 
means and station of their parents, as well as their own anticipated 
prospects. The extravagance of Ellenor cured that of Frank, by 
making it absolutely necessary for him to retrench his own expendi- 
tures. It was impossible to supply the extravagancies of both ; and 
as Ellenor felt no disposition to restrain hers, it follows that the la- 
bor of retrenchment fell upon the husband. He accordingly adopted 
a system of self-denial, and it is remarkable, that it was on this par- 
ticular alone that Mrs. Weatherhead allowed him the free indul- 
gence ofhis will. He becamea model of prudence, and was often 
quoted as an example to all extravagant husbands. 

When a single man, as has been before observed, Frank was re- 
markable for an overbearing arrogance. He exercised despotic 
power over his mother and all her household ; he contradicted with- 
out hesitation, and argued without courtesy ; he listened impatiently, 
and interrupted an argument, without the least respect to good 
manners ; to his equals he was a disagreeable companion, to his in- 
feriors a tyrant. In short, he was accustomed to pay little or no re- 
spect to the feelings of others, and had fought two duels abroad, 
one, for interrupting a Frenchman in a diatribe against the citizen- 
king; the other, for cutting short an Englishman in his observa- 
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one of her most impressive actions, and pretty distinctly intimating 
that, having done as he pleased all his life before, he should take the 
same liberty in future, he received a lesson that proved the com- 
mencement of his reformation. Before he had half finished what 
he had to say, the thing was done that he had signified should not be, 
or ought not to be, performed. His astonishment and indignation 
struck him dumb, and though he recovered his speech afterwards, 
so as to be understood on all ordinary occasions, he never inter- 
rupted Ellenor afterwards, or ventured a syllable to intimate there 
was such a doctrine as that of free-will. The habits derived from 
domestic discipline, are observed to have a potent influence over 
our general intercourse with society. From being courteous and 
submissive at home, Frank became docile and polite abroad. He 
seldom ventured an opinion; never contradicted or attempted to 
impose his sentiments on others ; treated his dependents kindly ; and 
would listen to an argument as long as a speech in Congress, with- 
out ever once attempting aninterruption. Every body said he was 
a most agreeable companion, and every body wondered at his refor- 
mation. 

At first, it must be confessed, Frank felt restive under this pro- 
gress towards perfectibility. But, in process of time, it became as 
easy as an old shoe, and finally contributed vastly to his happiness. 
He was rid of those frequent mortifications, that so often tumble 
the edifice of human vanity to the ground; he escaped those bit- 
ter disappointments which eternally follow the fruition of the will; 
he escaped the cat-o’-nine-tails of conscience, which ever lacerates 
the back of impetuous designs and actions; and he never afterwards 
risked his life for the pleasure of indulging his overbearing dispo- 
sition, by interrupting a speech. If his fortune diminished, he had 
the satisfaction of thinking, though he did not venture to tell Ellen- 
or so, that it was nothis doing; and if any thing went wrong, he 
could slily indulge in that greatest of all the delights of a husband, 
laying the blame on his wife. 

Thus did he pass his remaining years, until, towards the close, he 
had become the perfect model of a philosopher—a second Socrates ; 
for he might be said to be indifferent to all the evils and pleasures 
of mortality, not excepting those of matrimony. His life was one un- 
interrupted, dead calm, which is the last sublimated stage of philo- 
sophy. He troubled himself with nothing, and nothing troubled him, 
He parted from the world as though he left nothing behind him to 
regret, not even his wife; and when Ellenor urged him to make his 
will, replied, ** my dear, you know I have no will of my own—do as 
you please.” Two-thirds of his estate therefore went to distant 
relations—which his wife thought rather hard, considering the pains 
she had taken to bring about his reformation. 
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AVERSA; 


OR, THE LAST DAY OF A KIWG. 
_ Let us meet 
And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us; 
In the great hand of God I stand; and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight, 
Of treasonous malice.”—Macseru. 








Tue evening sun of September was pouring a flood of mellow 
lustre over the velvet lawns and meadows adjoining the gardens of 
the Celestine Monastery in Aversa, which from morning had rung to 
the blithe shout of faleconers, “with horse and hawk and horn and 
hound,” and the gallop of steeds, dashing recklessly onward in per- 
suit of the birds’ flight. The bustling of grooms and servitors, laden 
with lures, and leashes, and hunting poles, and frames on which to 
cast the falcons—and restraining at times, with their utmost strength, 
the hounds, panting with the excitement of the sport, added to the 
gay confusion. The young King and Queen of Naples, then enjoy- 
ing their villeggiatura in this delightful spot, had rode foremost 
among the noble sportsmen; Joanna herself animating her com- 
panions in the chase by the princely gaiety which the delicious 
season and the excitement of riding in the open air increased to 
such a degree, that the restraints of the court ceremony were for a 
while forgotten, and her clear joyous laugh might be often heard 
above even the merry tumult of the hunters. Nor was Andrew unaf- 
fected by the scene—disenthralled from the bondage that had se 
long fettered the energies of his youth, the presence of Friar Robert, 
that hideous shadow which had shut out from him the sunshine of 
existence ; the youthful monarch here tasted, for the first time, the 
delights of freedom; and first began to appreciate his admirable 
consort. Since their summer residence at Aversa, a calm sense 
of pleasure had taken place of the fretful and suspicious temper he 
was wont to cherish; and as he lay stretched oftenin the still moon- 
tide under the shade of the tall cedar or the olive, and gazed on his 
beautiful queen, rich in every grace that could adorn the princess 
or the woman, he felt and acknowledged the happiness founded on 
the exercise of the purer affections. This enjoyment had every 
prospect of permanency ; the coronation of the King and Queen was 
appointed to take place within three days; and the harmony now 
subsisting between the royal pair was likely to secure to them the 
undivided reverence of their subjects, and to free the gentle Andrew 
forever from the chain of his preceptor’s tyranny—that parent of 
the ‘furies of fire-eyed discord.’ Such were the hopes—vagzie, yet 
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delightful—that added rapture to the pleasures of days spent in this 
charming seclusion—that winged the hours of night with cheerful 
rapidity ; such anticipations, rendered more vivid by the approach- 
ing reality, which filled with joy the hearts of that little company, 
the chosen participators of the Queen’s retirement, who now, return- 
ing from the day’s chase, entered the gardens of the monastery. 
The town of Aversa, between Capua and Naples, and distant about 
fifteen miles from the capital, situated in the most enchanting portion 
of the Campagna Felice, had been the favorite resort of the monarchs 
of Naples since the time of Charles of Anjou, when, driven to cool 
shades and fountains by the summer heats, they sought relaxation 
from the cares of emvire. In 1345, at the period of which we write, 
it consisted of little ore than its royal castle, and the Celestine 
Monastery above mentioned, founded by the munificence of the 
Neapolitan Kings. Its gardens, however, were not alone devoted 
to the labors and meditations of the holy monks; the song of the 
minstrel, and the romance of the poet, the dance of young maidens, 
and the gay converse of princely guests were now also heard withir 
their walls, as the careless groups reclined by sparkling fountains 
or clear streams, in the shade of the vine-trellised alley, or the 
orange grove, redolent of the fragrance of rich and rare flowers. 
Here were scattered innumerable olive trees ; there the paths were 
bordered by green hedges laden with flowers of varied and brilliant 
hues ; or by the solemn cypress, or the tall shadowy pine, its dark 
foliage excluding the sun, and inviting the meditative to its obscure 
recesses. Artificial streams gracefully wandered among those green 
retreats, and slender columns of water shot up amid clustering leaves, 
and fell in shining spray, refresing the air and earth with perpetual 
dews. No visiter, of whatever age, sex or condition, could have be- 
held this paradise with indifference, or left it without regret; the 
maiden here thought with deeper emotion of her absent lover, or 
listened with brighter blushes to the accents of his worship; the 
heart that had renounced love, or forsworn the pleasures of earth, 
saw here the chosen asylum of peace and innocent delights. Here 
the formalities of court etiquette were laid aside; the sovereigns 
mingled inthe games or active amusements of their train, unembar- 
rassed by fear of the frown of governor or regent; and here 
Joanna thought, despite her lofty spirit and her noble ambition, that 
she could gladly spend, thus secluded, the years of life, in the rap- 
ture of hallowed and reciprocated affection. Her heart expanded to 
a sense of its own capacities for enjoyment; her soul spurned the 
unworthy thraldom that had so long repressed its generous impulses ; 
her happiness diffused itself through her whole circle, and like the 
sunlight was reflected in the faces of all around her. The specta- 
tor would hardly have recognized—in the cheerful princess, full of 
youthful hilarity and sportive grace, who joined in the morning’s 
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pastime, and formed the delight of all hearts in the evening circle 
at Aversa—-the pale and anxious Queen, who had moved in the public 
assembly at Naples, as part of the court pageant, her beauty im- 
paired and her health broken by disquietude, ever dreading the 
malignity of the haughty miscreant who had usurped her sovereign 
power, and well nigh reduced even her to slavery. 

King Andrew, who rode foremost in the group by the side of 
Joanna, wore simple hunting gear; a close tunic of green furred 
with petit-gris, and confined by a leathern girdle, with a splendid 
buckle and tongue, to which was attached an ornamented pouch or 
purse in the German fashion. Hose of smooth leather, buskins of 
russet, and golden spurs completed his array, differing but slightly 
from that of his companions ; his conical cap, with its silken bands 
and heron plume, was partially removed, so as to expose to full 
view a countenance to which habitual indolence and submission had 
imparted a subdued expression; we would not say one of timorous- 
ness, but of indecision, bordering on imbecility. Animated as he 
was, however, by the exciting scenes of the day, this expression was 
now changed to one of gentleness and delight, like that of a pleased 
boy. The juvenile cast of his features, and the effect of the long 
fair locks that fell beneath his bonnet, joined to the fact of his being 
almost wholly unaccustomed to manly exercise of any kind, gave 
the impression that his years were fewer than they in reality were ; 
he wanted, too, the dignity of bearing which then so generally dis- 
tinguished youths of noble birth. But if not destined to command 
by his exterior the *‘ adoration of women and the reverence of men,”’ 
the naturally amiable temper of Andrew conciliated all who ap- 
proached him; and his defects were too palpably the result of his 
education, conducted by designing hypocrites who wished to rule 
the kingdom in his name, to make this ‘ youthful and innocent king,’ 
as he is styled by Villani, despaired of by the most independent no- 
bles of his court. 

On his wrist, fortified by the well known gant or hawking glove, 
dazzling with gems, was perched unhoodedthe tercel-gentle, whose 
exploits that day had been to him the source of pride and pleasure; 
its wild bright eyes gazing into his own as if it shared his exulta- 
tion. The fondness of the young King for birds was proverbial, and 
gave rise to a trifling incident as they approached the convent gates, 
which had well nigh marred the festivity of the whole party. A 
starling, reared by the prince’s own hand, and kept in his apartment, 
had been suffered to escape through the carelessness of one of his 
varlets, and sat on an orange tree just without the gate—fright- 
ened by the noise of the approaching company, it took flight; and at 
the same instanta falcon peregrine belonging to Joanna, darted from 
its perch, seized on the hapless bird, and wheeled upwards with its 
prey. A cry of irrepressible vexation burst from Andrew’s lips as 
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he saw his favorite in the grasp of its pursuer; in his hasty resent- 
ment he ordered the varlet to be brought forth and chastised for 
his negligence. ‘The Queen, meanwhile, taking a gant from one of 
her pages, reclaimed the falcon ; the bird obedient to the call of its 
mistress, hastened to perch on her wrist, bringing with it, its prison- 
er, the terrified starling. One of the group, well skilled in the sport, 
then discharged the captive; and Joanna restored him, unharmed, 
save by the loss of a few feathers, to her husband; saying laughingly 
as she did so: 

**You must pardon, my good lord, the boldness of this disloyal 
bird of ours---keep your frowns, we pray you in courtesy, for the 
servitor who exposed your favorite to the encounter.” 

What food for boding and remark would an occurrence so trifling 
have been among the moody Hungarians at Naples! With what omin- 
ous terrors would their superstitious minds have invested it, when 
viewed in connection with the other events ofthat night! Far more 
petty incidents were viewed by the superstition of the age as omin- 
ous of some fearful catastrophe ; witness the last battle of Manfred 
ef Sicily, whose final overthrow and death were hastened by the fall 
of the silver eagle he had himself fastened in his helmet—turning to 
his attendants, he exclaimed, “it is a sign from God!’’—then reck- 
fessly spurred his horse into the thickest of the fray, to fall unno- 
ticed amid a crowd of vulgar corpses. 

An hour or two had elapsed, and after the refreshment of the 
evening repast,—served to that noble company, not by liveried 
varlets, but by pages of high birth, without the formalities and ser- 
vile reverence exacted at public festivals, and partaken in the true 
spirit of social enjoyment,—Joanna retired with her little circle to 
the privacy of her own apartments. The room occupied by that 
favored group,—consisting only of the Queen and her dames, the 
Countess Phillippe, with Andrew and her chamberlain Des Porcel- 
jets—with the simple elegance of its decorations, its light hangings 
of samyt and of embroidered satin—was well fitted for the boudoir 
of a Queen who wished to throw aside the yoke of state ceremony, 
and converse as a beloved companion with her chosen friends. 
Books of the lighter order of literature, the poems and romances 
of the day, reposed on shelves, or were scattered about on the 
tables; a harp and other musical instruments attested the refined 
taste of her who presided there, and delighted in such recreations 
from the cares of royalty. Here the accomplished minstrel often 
sang, to those noble ladies, the knightly deeds of the heroes of a 
past age ; and sometimes the hours were devoted to the reading of 
choice books. On that night, the last of their intended stay at 
Aversa, the whole circle was entranced with interest by the pathetic 
story of Francesca in the Inferno of Dante. The volume from 
which the reader repeated the verses of that greatest among Italiap 
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poets would have been a rare curiosity in our day; with its leaves 
of parchment, bound in rich leather, and the margin of every canto 
illustrated with small paintings of the scenes and things described. 
The Divina Commedia was at that period much less known among 
the countrymen of the author than would readily be conjectured, 
being pronounced a work unfit for the majority of readers; this 
prejudice, however, was not owing to any decree of taste on the 
part of literary judges, but to ancient malevolence against the poet 
on account of a latin work, Demonarchia, issued by him, which 
four years after his death caused so great a sensation in Italy and 
Germany. 

It was a group for a painter,—the company listening to that story 
of love! The young Queen—her robes of ceremony thrown aside— 
attired in an elegant undress of white cymar—her lovely head un- 
adorned, save by its native profusion of dark brown tresses—her 
figure reclining on a couch, in the graceful and unconscious ease of 
attitude, so natural and becoming in the circle of her own attendants, 
though unsuited to the salon or the audience chamber—her beau- 
tiful arm supporting her head and resting on the pile of cushions— 
her bright complexion varying momently as she listened in breath- 
less interest to the tale of those sad lovers—Andrew seated at her 
feet, absorbed too as deeply—the stately and noble Countess of 
Mortoni, and the beautiful Sancha, whose dark eyes streamed with 
tears for the passion and sorrows so pathetically described—these 
would have defied the skill of the boldest limner! When the canto 
was finished, Joanna said, with a breath so deeply drawn as to re- 
semble a sigh,—touching her husband’s hand— 

‘“‘We must not list such another tale of grief, caro mio; ’twill 
need a night of pleasant dreams to remove the gloom it hath caused 
me. I pray you, command your minstrel hither; let us havea 
livelier song ere we separate, to prepare us for the morrow !” 

And the minstrel was summoned, and gay and varied was the 
converse, as they dwelt, with all the love of splendor so natural to 
youth, upon the magnificence of the approaching coronation. Fes- 
tivals and spectacles, without end, in celebration of the day, were 
in prospect; ‘It will be long,” said Andrew, half regretfully, * ere 
we enjoy again such tranquil days as we have passed among these 
shades!’ Soon all was stillness in the royal abode ; the Hungarian 
attendants of the King sunk in sleep and wine, and the monks of the 
convent, having retired to their short repose, before the returning 
hour of matins. 

Meanwhile a group far different from the peaceful one within the 

yalls, stood at no great distance under the shelter of a knot of tall 
cedars, whose dark verdure increased the gloom of night. Eight 
or ten persons on horseback, attended by several grooms, might be 
seen: the bands of their hoods drawn closely around their heads, 
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and the coarse cloaks in which they were muffled effectually conceal- 
ing their persons. One wore a brown fur coat, another a monk’s 
cassock, another a pilgrim’s gown; but these habiliments were evi- 
dently assumed for the purpose of disguise ; and the flowing beards, 
and rich apparel now and then visible beneath the coarse mantle, 
proclaimed them cavaliers of rank. The one who appeared the 
leader was mounted on a horse, armed as if for the encounter; the 
head of the animal protected by a species of helmet composed of 
plates of steel, from which hung a number of small chains singu- 
larly interwoven, and forming a kind of mask; the neck, breast, and 
flanks, also defended by mail, with a space left for the spur oppo- 
site the huge stirrup. From the top of the rider’s cloak peeped out 
the rim of a jazeran or shirt of mail; a huge sword, with hilt of 
solid brass hung at his side, and at his saddle bowa heavy batfle-axe. 
He was evidently a man past the prime of life; and there was an 
air of nobleness about him that suited ill with the apparent purpose 
which called for such precautions on the part of his companions. 
The party dismounted beneath the shadow of the cedars, and giving 
their horses to the care of the grooms, they emerged from the wood 
without a word being spoken. Atthat momenta range of feathery 
clouds, that had obscured the heavens, was rent asunder by the 
wind; leaving a track, as it were, of the dark blue sky extending 
far upwards, studded with pale stars. 

“It is an omen!” cried the leader, in a subdued voice, grasping 
the hand of his nearest companion,—* lo! yonder, how the serene 
space opening on our path leads straight to the monastery! How 
say you, my wisest of sages!” 

‘‘Mars and Jupiter, both in Gemini! a conjunction fatal to 
princes !”’—answered a voice near him, in the same low tone. 

‘*Then onward,—we must not lose the propitious moment, for the 
heavens sojourn not ! ’’—-said the first speaker ; and muffling himself 
more closely, he led the way, followed by the others in mysterious 
silence, along those alleys and groves which had so lately witnessed 
the sportive recreations of royal guests. The silence that reigned 
over the regal pile was unbroken even by the sound of their foot- 
steps, so noiselessly did they move,—and they were already within 
the shadow of the wall. 

The stately building which contained that night the sovereigns 
of Naples, had been fortified and garrisoned in the time of Charles 
of Anjou, by a baron adhering to the adverse party, on whose ac- 
count the town received its name,—Aversa,—which superstition 
considered ominous of the destruction it was to bring on the pos- 
terity of that ambitious prince. It was built in a quadrangular form, 
the rough walls guarded with battlements, and its base formed of 
vast heavy masses of hewn stone. On its southern side rose a square 
tower, with walls projecting at intervals like those of the main build- 
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ing, and spaces in the embrasures for a troop of cross-bowmen ; 
furnished also with double ranges of arched windows, ornamented 
as wellas the rude architecture of the period of its creation permitted. 
The great gate was at the right of the tower; it had been formerly 
reached by crossing a ditch, over the iron drawbridge; but the 
peaceful and pious brotherhood, at present inhabiting the castle, 
needed no such defence; and the moat had been suffered to dry up, 
and the drawbridge to rust, half ruined and imbedded in clay. 
Nevertheless, the steel-clenched and heavy-barred portal, which 
was now guarded by two stout soldiers, showed how difficult it 
would still be to enter the place against the will of its occupants. 

One by one, that strange band filed along a narrow path running 
to the right, till they reached another portal on the northern side, 
where, by a solitary torch, gleaming like a star in the surrounding 
darkness, a sentinel leaned listlessly, his corslet and the head of his 
shouldered partisan flashing in the uncertain light. Here the intru- 
ders paused a space; the foremost was challenged by the sentry, 
but ere he could reply, the individual we have before noticed as 
chief among them, strode up, and ina hoarse rapid whisper com- 
manded him to be silent. Then turning to the sentry, he held up 
a ring of peculiar form. 

“Tt is the Prince’s signet,” said the soldier, hesitatingly,—* yet, 
an it please you-———.”” 

‘‘ Fool,” said the other, “he rushes on his fate! I tell thee I 
have business with the King that brooks no delay. Dar’st thou dis- 
pute our entrance ?” 

‘“*T dispute it not, noble Artus, ” said the sentry, giving way, and 
bowing with the deepest reverence. 

“Ha! thou knowest me!” muttered the leader; then turning 
hastily to some of his companions, he pushed the soldier towards 
them. ‘ Take him without, ” whispered he, with a meaning gesture, 
and touching the hilt of his weapon. ‘ The rest follow me, for our 
work brooks no ruffling !” 

Two of the disguised cavaliers led out the unsuspecting sentinel 
to perish for his unwary recognition ; the others entered the spacious 
court. Its gothic arches were silent and gloomy ; the vast staircases 
leading to the chief apartments, which had once been adorned with 
rich tapestry, had now an empty and desolate aspect ; and as the fitful 
lamplight fell on the faces of the mysterious group that stood there,— 
apparently in hurried consultation, ere they proceeded to consum- 
mate the deed they were bent on,—they might well have been taken 
for a troop of malign spirits, intent on some act requiring gloom 
and horror to aid its commission. 

Is there a faculty in the human soul that can discern the shadow 
of coming evil? Alas! so helplessly blind is man’s nature, that he 
sports on the brink of the abyss; if heaviness overtake him, it pro- 
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verbially “foreruns the good event.” Certainly, that night no 
warning dream hovered over the pillow of the young King, who, 
called up on pretence of important business, quitted his couch for 
the last time ! 

Presently a slight bustle was heard in the galleries, and the 
Chamberlain, with haste that startled even the attendants of the 
Queen, entered the apartment of Andrew, and informed him a mes- 
senger from Naples was in waiting. The unsuspecting Prince in- 
stantly left his chamber, and meeting one of the Queen’s ladies, 
jestingly rallied her on the late hours she was keeping; then has- 
tened to a neighbouring gallery, where awaited him impatiently, not 
the courier, but the conspirators—thirsting for his blood. Mystery— 
fearful, impenetrable mystery —broods over thai catastrophe,—short 
was the struggle—but the groans of the wretched victim, though 
half stifled by the assassins, and growing fainter and fainter as he 
was dragged towards the fatal balcony, maddened them with dread 
of interruption—till they reached the open air—where, in the cool 
sweet light of Heaven’s stars—amid the soft perfume of the orange 
groves—-a deed was done, which was to brand the whole realm with 
its abiding curse! The murderers paused not for an instant till 
their hellish work was complete. 

“It is well done, and safely!’ growled one of them, as the body 
fell heavily to the earth ;—* let us bury him, and be gone.” They 
descended hastily from the balcony. 

**Cospetto. The turf will tell no tales!” said the leader with 
exultation. ‘A pretended excursion to Hungary shall account for 
his disappearance ; and we may bless the fates who aided us, that 
no spying demon stood near.” 

Even as he spoke, it seemed his words had conjured up an appari- 
tion,—for a figure in white, which to their craven hearts might well 
wear the aspect of an accusing spirit, stood within a few yards—its 
outline faintly visible in the gloom—its arm extended rigidly—as if 
pointing towards the dead body !—Stunned as by a thunderbolt the 
murderers stood for a second’s space; the next moment, casting 
down mattock and steel, they fled in every direction, none daring to 
look behind! Scarce had they vanished in the clustering foliage of 
the gardens, when a succession of wild shrieks, bursting from the 
lips of the figure, who turned and fled back into the building with 
the speed of terror, attested its humanity. Loudly did those fearful 
cries ring through the silent corridors——-rousing the startled in- 
mates of the convent from their repose—bringing the monks from 
their remote cells, and, like a troop of frighted deer, the dames and 
lords and vassals of the royal train. Ere many minutes had elapsed 
the tramp of horses was heard without; a party of barons who had 
arrived late in the evening to escort the sovereign on the morrow 
to Naples, summoned by the wide spread alarm, rode tumultuously 
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up, and heedless of ceremony rushed into the gallery, now crowded 
with terrified men and women; the flashing of their weapons in the 
torch-light adding to the fright of the females, who had hastened 
from their couches to the scene of confusion. And where was she, 
who was most deeply concerned in this tragedy? The Queen, at 
the first alarm, on rushing to the door of her apartment found it 
barricaded on the outside; the felons who designed her husband’s 
murder had taken such means to prevent her egress—or his flight 
into that place of refuge! The Hungarian maid whose appearance 
in the garden had dispersed the assassins, had burst open the door 
in her frantic terror, when she rushed to communicate the tidings ; 
and her unhappy mistress was now in no state to meet or receive 
the nobles, who in confusion and dismay, entered the chamber. 

The Queen lay on the floor where she had sunk in the first mo- 
ment of amaze and horror—her whole frame convulsed—her face 
pallid as marble—her white lips quivering—her bosom, veiled only 
by her disordered hair, laboring with convulsive sobs, as if the over- 
charged heart would burst its frail prison. Suddenly, as the clang- 
ing steps of approaching intruders roused her, and the tumult of 
voices in the ante-chamber, she half started from the ground; a 
fierce and frenzied brightness gleamed in her eyes—while her un- 
conscious fingers grasped her locks wildly. 

“Traitors !’’ she shrieked—in notes of fearful intensity ;—“ trai- 
tors—ye would slay your Sovereign! I am beset in mine own 
palace—aid—aid—for the love of the Holy Virgin! Bid our trusty 
Raimond hither—he will face them all for my rescue! Will none 
give aid? Will none save the Queen! Or give me but a sword— 
ourself will hold them at bay till succor come!” And she flung 
her white arm aloft as in defiance. 

‘*Be calm, gracious mistress,’’ said one of the knights; “ here 
are none but your loyal servants, who would die for your safety !” 

But words could not lay the phantoms her excited imagination 
had conjured up. ‘ What! kill the King!” she cried in a voice of 
heart rending despair. ‘* Louis—Louis—was this thy work? Vaunt 
thy love toa Queen! O false and traitorous, who hast stung the 
bosom that cherished thee! Set thy foot in blood to mount a 
throne! The storm is awake, and dearly, dearly, shalt thou abye 
this day!” 

The sensation her words excited was evident in the sudden move- 
ment among the knights and barons. ‘* Heard you, heard you?” 
muttered the iron Count of Lucera, a brother of the house of Pipini, 
who had been favored by Andrew; “by the rood—but her madness 
savors of reason!” 

‘“‘ But the Prince is in Florence—”’ suggested Raimond de Baux. 

‘‘Tush, thou speakest like a fool!’’ returned the Count; “see 
you not how remorse is struggling at her soul? Look, how her 
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fingers clutch at nought, and the foam gathers on her lip! Doth 
sorrow thus demean herself ?”’ 

“Stand back!” cried the deep voice of Philippa, the Catanese, 
who now pressed forward, signing with an air of command the ba- 
rons to retire; ‘‘stand back, gentlemen, for very shame, if not for 
courtesy and seemliness! Stand ye there to gaze upon your sove- 
reign, thus disarrayed, and in the abandonment of grief and terror— 
as though she were some serving damsel? My Lord of Lucera, 
what list ye to read in the convulsed brow and quivering lip of one 
distraught with ageny? ’Tisa fair spectacle, certes, and a fitting 
one !—For shame! ”’ 

‘Proud dame !”’ replied the other, angered by her taunt, “ it doth 
behoove thee to tremble at the revealings of yonder wretched lady’s 
frenzy! I wot well thou wast her counsellor!” 

The aged dame turned her dark eyes full on the speaker, they 
flashed such majestic scorn as called the flush of shame even to his 
bold brow. 

“False knight!” she cried, “‘ discourteous gentleman! Hence! 
repeat thy base words hereafter, if thou darest, in presence of the 
majesty thou hast insulted! Would, would I were a man, but for 
ten minutes’ space! But it shames me to be moved, even to righte- 
ous anger, by such as thou!”’ 

‘*I espouse the quarrel!’’ exclaimed the impetuous Francis de 
Baux, eagerly advancing ; “against him who dares fling dishonor 
on our royal and hapless mistress ! Count of Lucera, in presence of 
this company, for the words thou hast spoken, I declare thee a false 
and disloyal cavalier !—and am ready to make good my cause against 
thee with sword, or lance, or dagger, on foot or on horseback! And 
God show the right!” 

“Peace!” interrupted the Catanese, “ peace, foolish boy! Take 
back thy gauntlet—is this a time to vaunt thy chivalry? An thou 
wouldst do good service—withdraw these men, that I may aid my 
mistress!” 

They were interrupted by a shriek from the Queen, so wild and 
loud that the vaulted apartment rang, as it pierced like a sword the 
ears of every one present. The Queen sprang to her feet with sud- 
den impulse, her brow flushed, her arm extended, her eyes flashing 
with excitement, like those of some youthful Pythoness full of the 
oracular presence. ‘‘ Goes it thus?” she cried; “ then we will forth 
on the instant! Hoa! saddle us a steed! we ride this night for 
Naples! Ourself will lead the brave troops. Ha! deem ye this 
sight of blood had unnerved us? Iron as ye are—Joanna fears less 
than ye!” 

She tottered a few paces forward, but the strength inspired by 
frenzy was already gone; her color faded; herarm dropped hea- 
vily to her side, and she swooned in the arms of her attendants. 
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Ina hasty council held among the nobles, it was determined to 
convey the sovereign with all speed to Naples; that preparations 
might be commenced without delay for the interment of the unfor- 
tunate Andrew, with the ceremonies due to his rank ; and investiga- 
tions set on foot by the proper authorities for the discovery of his 
murderers. 

The gray tints of dawn were stealing over the eastern sky, when 
the company, escorted by a train of armed vassals, left Aversa on 
their mournful progress to the capital. Joanna had only recovered 
from her swoon to be racked by keener mental agonies ; and again 
to find relief in temporary insensibility. ‘Stunned by grief, I had 
well nigh died of the same wounds,” are the words of her own let- 
ter to the King of Hungary, referring to the occasion; and they 
well describe her situation. As the procession moved on—the at- 
tendants closely surrounding the covered litter that bore the half 
lifeless form of the Queen—the unnatural silence that prevailed— 
broken only by the monotous tramp of their steeds, but, save at in- 
tervals, by not a single human voice—showed what deep dismay, 
what dark apprehensions, had taken possession of their bold hearts. 
Numbers of the peasantry watched them as they left the convent; one 
of this class, a tall, spare figure, who leaned against the outer wall, 
was accosted by a ragged veteran, as the cavalcade disappeared 

“Corpo di Dio! It is well I see thy face at last, Rodolfo!” 

‘*And wherefore?” returned the hitherto mute figure. 

**T had but now taken out mine image of San Giuseppe, and was 
fain to touch thy cloak with it to see an ’twere not some goblin that 
stood there, so motionless and deaf to all questioning!” 

“It has been a fearful night,’” murmured his abstracted compan- 
ion, **and will bring a fearful chastisement on theland! A deed less 
horrible than this hath God deeply avenged in our city, in times past.” 

“Of what speakest thou?” 

“The death of the young and noble Conradin! Know you not 
that when he stood on the scaffold, soon to be crimsoned with his 
guiltless blood—guiltless of aught save royalty-—-he bequeathed his 
vengeance to the skies? I have heard my grandsire repeat the tale. 
The day on which the courier reached Naples with the tidings— 
and Charles of Anjou feasted with his barons—-throughout the city 
then was heard an horrible clamor—and a gloom deeper than that 
of night overspread the face of Heaven! Save the roaring that 
seemed to issue from the bowels of the earth, there was no voice 
heard; the birds fled affrighted to their nests; the very dogs poured 
forth such piteous wailings, as moved the heart to hear! When even- 
ing came, the dense cloud that veiled the stars shot forth vivid light- 
nings, and deafening thunders pealed in the howlings of the blast. 
The ground shook as in an earthquake ; and the form of a monster* 


* This superstition is still current in some parts of Sicily. 
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was seen to rise, amid lurid smoke, from its cloven bosom. Many 
palms was his height; his face glowed like heated steel; he stood 
on a car drawn by fierce beasts, that moved slowly through the city, 
their eyes emitting fire, like volcanic sparks, chasing a crowd of ter- 
rified citizens, who rushed on all sides towards the temples, implor- 
ing the succor of the Holy Saints. Onward moved the fiend, 
regardless of their fear, till he reached the Capuan hill, and the 
Monarch’s palace, on the walls of which he wrote with fiery finger, 
ere he vanished, these terrible initials . 

A group had collected round the speaker ; he paused impressively 
before he proceeded— 

“M.N. M. P. V. D. Slumber visited not that night the King’s 
couch; for he saw, and trembled at that mysterious warning, which 
none of his sages could interpret,—when a lady of strange visage, 
whose lineage none could tell, majestic and of exceeding beauty, 
declared she would unfold the writing, if Charles had heart to listen 
to the prophecy. ‘* Why should I fear what must be, O maiden?” 
said the King. 

“ The letters signify,’’ answered she, “thy destiny—da tua Morte 
Non sard Morte, ma Principio di Vita di Dolore!"’ * 

‘“‘ Terrible and righteous are the judgments of the Lord ! Remorse 
and desperation dwelt thenceforth in the breast of the monarch ;-- 
for is it not written— Their sword shall enter into their own heart, 
and their bow shall be broken.’ ”’ 





A NIGHT-SONG. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MAHLMANN. 


Earth sleeps,—Heaven watches,—take thy flight 
My soul, and thither rove ; 

The world of angels, glorious, bright, 

With solemn grandeur through the night, 
Draws man above. 
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Longings their heavenward flight assay, 
From grovelling cares of time ; 
Hope cheering cries, life’s weary way 
Leads upward through the stars’ array, 
To glory’s clime. 
The angel that by dust is checked, 
Doth to his brethren haste, 
Oh, land of home, with splendor deck’d, 
Thou giv’st, when all earth’s hopes are wreck’d, 
Peace, strength, at last! 








* Thy death shall not be death, but the beginning of a life of pain. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


(No. III.) 


JOEL R. POINSETT. 
(Concluded from page 368. ) 


Finptne his health considerably impaired by this long and fa- 
tiguing journey, during which he had encountered many privations, 
he determined to visit Teplitz, in Bohemia, celebrated for its hot- 
springs. In the course of his journey thither, he passed through 
Konigsbérg, where the Prussian Court resided during the occupation 
of Berlin by the forces of Napoleon. He was presented to the 
King and Queen, who occupied a small country house in the neigh- 
borhood of the city, and, indeed, continued to live there until the 
French troops had retired from their capital. The Queen had the 
reputation, at that period, of being among the most beautiful women 
of Europe,—and was celebrated for her accomplishments and en- 
gaging manners. She did not hesitate, in her interviews with the 
young American traveller, to express the mortification she had suf- 
fered, and her deep humiliation, at having been compelled to sue 
in person to the French Emperor, for the termsof peace to which 
he consented to accede, in their remarkable interview at Tilsit. “It 
had been supposed,”* she said, “that her personal intercession 
might obtain from the elated conqueror better terms for Prussia ;— 
and considering herself as having been the chief instigator of the 
war, which had ended with such deep disaster to her country, she 
could not refuse to use her best endeavors, to avert some of the 
evils which her partisans at court had contributed to bring upon her 
subjects.’’ Mr. Poinsett observed, that it had been rumored at St. 
Petersburg, that she had experienced uncourteous treatment on the 
occasion, from Napoleon. This she promptly denied ;—she had not 
succeeded in her suit, but she said that in no other respect could she 
complain of the personal conduct of the Emperor towards her. 
As the King walked after dinner through the limited grounds that 
surrounded their retreat, he recurred, with apparent interest and 
emotion, to the same scene,—and among his other remarks observed, 
that although he could not have expected to terminate a disastrous 
war by an advantageous peace, he had yet a right to complain of 
his ally, the Emperor Alexander, who accepted from Napoleon a 
portion of the territory of Prussia, though he had previously en- 
couraged, by every means, the war party in that kingdom;—‘“a 
party,”’ added the monarch, with a sigh, “‘to which I did not be- 
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long.”” The Queen talked with enthusiasm of the formation of the 
Tugenbund—the “society of friends of virtue,”’ which had just 
been formed, and she founded upon it high hopes for the future 
freedom of Germany. She did not live to see these realized,—but 
itis not to be doubted, that the combinations formed at that period 
produced results far more extensive, than the sovereigns by whom 
they were sanctioned then foresaw, and were the foundation of 
liberal institutions in many of the States, which will eventually 
spread free government through the whole of Germany. 

At Teplitz, Mr. Poinsett met the celebrated Prince de Ligne, 
whom he had formerly known at Vienna, and who, though upwards 
of seventy years of age, still retained much of the vivacity and fund 
of anecdote, by which he had been distinguished during the greater 
part of the previous century, in the various courts of Europe. Hav- 
ing made a short stay at Teplitz, he visited Carlsbad, from which 
place he proceeded to Paris, where he remained several months. It 
was at the period when Napoleon, having defeated the Prussian and 
Russian armies, and established the continental system, as the most 
effectual mode of warfare against England, felt himself at the sum- 
mit of triumphand success. Austria, alone, of the continental pow- 
ers, seemed disposed to persevere in resisting his unlimited sway,— 
and Mr. Poinsett happened to be present at the well known scene 
in the palace of the Tuileries, when the haughty Emperor pro- 
claimed his determination, that she, too, should bow before him 
withthe rest. It might, indeed, be called the declaration of that war, 
which by a series of skilful maneuvres and brilliant victories, led to 
the capture of Vienna itself, and the marriage of the conqueror with 
a princess of the House of Austria. As soon as the Emperor 
entered the saloon in the palace, where the various ambassadors with 
their suites, and the great officers of his own Court, were already 
assembled, his eye immediately sought Count Metternich,—and 
walking rapidly up to him, he asked, in a haughty tone, what was 
the meaning of the warlike preparations of Austria, the rumor of 
which had brought him back from Spain. Metternich, perfectly col- 
lected, replied with calmness and respect, that the Emperor had 
called out the Landwehr, or national militia, merely as a measure 
of precaution and defence. ‘‘ Defence,—defence !”’ said Napoleon, 
contemptuously—* who thinks of assailing him?” Then changing 
his tone, he added slowly and sternly—* I tell you what, Sir Count, 
the Emperor, your master, has deceived me once, but he shall not 
do so again.’’ When the Emperor retired and the circle broke up, 
it must have been amusing to witness the hurry among the diplo- 
matic corps, of which each was eager to despatch the news of a 
scene so ominous and remarkable, to his court. 

While Mr. Poinsett was in Paris, intelligence reached there of 
the insult offered by the British to our flag, by the attack on the 
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Chesapeake frigate. Regarding war with Great Britain as inevita- 
ble, he immediately left France, and on his arrival in the United 
States, applied to Mr. Madison fora commission in the army. The 
President at once so far assented to his wishes as to express the inten- 
tion of appointing him Quarter-Master-General,—a branch of the ser- 
vice to which he had paid particular attention,—but owing to some 
objections on the part of the Secretary of War—then Mr. Eustis— 
this arrangement was not carried into effect. In lieu of it, a pro- 
posal was made to him to repair to South America, to ascertain cor- 
rectly the state of the revolution which had just occurred there ; 
and the prospect of immediate hostilities with England being less 
imminent, he accepted the offer and sailed at once to Rio de Janeiro. 
After a short stay there, he proceeded to Buenos Ayres—was re- 
ceived by the Junta which administered the actual government, 
with great distinction—and proceeded in forming commercial rela- 
tions with them, which were the basis of a subsequent and more 
definite arrangement. He then crossed the Andes to Chili, where 
the President, Carasco, had been lately deposed, and a Junta of 
Government, formed under the pretext of holding the country for 
Ferdinand, the exiled sovereign of Spain, but with the secret inten- 
tion of ultimately proclaiming independence. José Carrera, the 
person of most influence—in fact, the actual head of the Govern- 
ment—received Mr. Poinsett with the most flattering welcome, and 
manifested every disposition to establish friendly relations with 
the United States. In Peru, however, a different ascendency pre- 
vailed; the first symptoms of revolt had, indeed, shown themselves 
there, as in the other colonies, but the Spaniards had proved sufli- 
ciently strong to repress them, and maintain the connection with 
the mother country. When, therefore, it became known at Lima, that 
the subject of declaring war against the United States had been dis- 
cussed in a secret session of the Cortes, at Madrid, the Peruvian au- 
thorities proceeded to act at once as if hostilities had begun ;—they 
adopted the most offensive measures against the American com- 
merce ;—seized and condemned, on frivolous pretexts, several of 
our vessels, found upon their coast ;—and, at length, proceeded to 
capture ten American whale ships that were lying at Talcahuano, a 
port of Chili. Mr. Poinsett could not remain passive under these 
outrages. No American armed vessel was there at the time; but 
he applied to Carrera, and the actual government of Chili,—remind- 
ed them of their friendly professions,—and succeeded in obtaining 
from them a small force, of which he immediately took the com- 
mand in person. With this, he proceeded to Talcahuano,—drove 
the Peruvians from the place,—and liberated the American vessels, 
which he found in their possession. 

While Mr. Poinsett was in Chili, the news reached there, of the 
declaration of war between the United States and Great Britain. It 
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had been understood, when he left home, that on the occurrence of 
this event, he might return immediately,—with a promise of a com- 
mission in the line of the army. He resolved, at once, to do so. 
The naval force of the enemy, in the Pacific, rendered it impossible, 
however, to embark on board of a merchant vessel, without immi- 
nent risk of capture; but as soon as the Essex frigate, under the 
command of Commodore Porter, arrived at Valparaiso, he repaired 
on board of her, and made arrangements to return in her to the 
United States, when her cruise in the Pacific should be terminated. 
He accompanied Commodore Porter on one of his expeditions; he 
was on board the Essex when the British frigate and sloop of war, 
Pheebe and Cherub, under the command of Captain Hillyar, came 
into the bay of Valparaiso ; and he had subsequently the painful satis- 
faction of witnessing the prolonged and gallant contest, of Porter 
and his brave officers and crew, against so superior a force, and in a 
position where accident had placed them almost at the mercy of 
their foe. When Captain Hillyar subsequently agreed to permit 
Porter and the survivors of his crew, to return in a cartel to the 
United States, Mr. Poinsett applied to be included among the num- 
ber ;—his request was positively and harshly refused by the British 
commander, who declared that he would not suffer the arch-enemy 
of England, as he termed him, to go back to the United States, while 
the two countries continued at war; and he added that he should be 
held as a prisoner if he was ever taken out, of a neutral territory. 
Every prospect of return, by the Pacific being thus cut off he re- 
solved to cross the continent to the Atlantic. Passing the Andes, 
in the month of April, covered as they were with snow, and the 
roads scarcely passable, he reached Buenos Ayres. He there found 
a British squadron lying in the La Plata,—but having made arrange- 
ments with a Portuguese vessel, about to sail for Bahia, to lay to for 
him at Punto Indio, he embarked in a small boat during the night, 
and dropped down the river in safety. From Bahia, the only con- 
veyance was a vessel bound to Madeira, on board of which he im- 
mediately embarked ; but on his arrival there, he learned that news 
of peace between the two countries, had been reccived a few days 
before. 

Soon after his return to South Carolina, Mr. Poinsett was elected 
a member of the State Legislature. The prominent object of 
his attention there was the establishment of a system of internal 
communication, by means of improved roads in various directions 
throughout the State. His efforts resulted in the passage of an 
excellent law on the subject, the creation of a board of public works, 
and a plan for raising and appropriating suitable funds. He was, 
himself, placed at the head of the newly created board, and, in ad- 
dition to his other labors in that position,—and they were numerous 
and useful through all parts of the State,—he personally superin- 
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tended the construction of a road over the Saluda mountain ;—a 
spur of the Blue Ridge,—which is still admitted to be among the 
best, if not actually the most perfect, of the mountain roads in the 
United States. It is certainly a noble, permanent monument of his 
spirit and usefulness. 

In the year 1821 he was elected to Congress for the Charleston 
district ; and was twice re-elected to that body. He took a prominent 
partin the most important debates that occurred, while he had a seat 
there. On all subjects, especially which were connected with the 
recognition of the independence of the Spanish American colonies, 
or with the political and commercial relations of those countries, 
his personal knowledge gave him great weight and influence, and, 
it cannot be doubted, proved of eminent utility, not merely in the 
discussions of Congress, but in the measures of the government. 
Indeed, shortly after his return from South America, and before he 
had a seat in the National Legislature, President Monroe had de- 
sired to send him as one of the commissioners whom he despatched 
to South America for the purpose of ascertaining the true situation 
of the newly established governments; but the nature of his public 
engagements at that time in South Carolina, prevented him from 
accepting the appointment. In the year 1822, the same President 
again tendered him a similar mission. Iturbide, encouraged by his 
rapid successes at the head of the Mexican army, had just before 
madly assumed the imperial diadem, and had expressed a desire to 
establish diplomatic relations with the United States. It was deemed 
important, by our Government, that correct information should be 
obtained, and Mr. Poinsett accordingly repaired to Mexico. He ex- 
ecuted his delicate mission in a manner highly satisfactory. He per- 
ceived, at once, the frail tenure by which the self-created monarch 
held his throne—foretold, with accuracy, the period of its downfall— 
and strenuously advised that nothing should be done to connect his 
own country, in any way, with the destinies of a government so tot- 
tering and unpopular. He had scarcely returned home, when Itur- 
bide abdicated the throne, and retired to Italy. On the mad attempt, 
in the summer of 1824, to regain the supreme authority, which ter- 
minated in his death, the President again proposed to Mr. Poinsett 
to return to Mexico in the character of Envoy Extraordinary ;—but 
circumstances connected with his own political relations at home, 
rendered it expedient, as he thought, to decline the offer. 

In the Presidential contest, at the close of Mr. Monroe’s adminis- 
tration, Mr. Poinsett had advocated the election of General Jackson, 
though no one was more ready to give full appreciation to the ta- 
lents and vast attainments of his successful rival. It being deemed 
indispensable, shortly after the inauguration of Mr. Adams, that the 
place of Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico, should be filled, that 
President selected Mr. Poinsett, as eminently fitted to discharge the 
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delicate and difficult duties that would be required, in the existing 
position of things inthat country. He continued in Mexico until 
the summer of 1829, witnessing the various and exciting scenes 
which followed its entire liberation from Spain, and arose out of the 
violent, and often bloody, struggles of the conflicting parties, to ob- 
tain the ascendency in the government. It could not be expected, 
that the representative of an adjoining republic, whose influence in 
the affairs of the American continent, was so great, and whose in- 
stitutions, serving as a model, were discussed and regarded with 
more or less favor, in the contests of the various partisans, would 
escape considerable notoriety, or fail to be the subject to admiration 
or censure, according to success or discomfiture, of the contending 
parties. ‘This Mr. Poinsett could notavoid. Though he carefully 
refrained from all interference with the internal concerns of the 
country,—except, perhaps, in a single instance, when his efforts, 
with the knowledge and consent of the government, were used to 
prevent a civil war,—yet he could not escape censures as bitter as 
they were unjust. His friends were naturally selected from those 
whose principles were liberal and even democratic; like Mr. Jeffer- 
son, when he formed in Paris the centre around which Lafayette 
and the real friends of civil liberty assembled, Mr. Poinsett sought, 
and was sought by, those who desired tosee established in Mexico 
real republican institutions, and a form of government truly repre- 
sentative. It was natural that the aristocracy and the hierarchy 
should attribute, in some degree, to him, the loss of their influence 
over the people, which they perceived was at an end, and which 
they ought to have assigned to deeper and truer causes. But they 
eould notdo so. Acting on the same false views of men which have 
distinguished those classes in every country, they could trace nothing 
to the feelings, the reflections, or even the indignation, of the great 
body of the people; they found a more easy solution in the inter- 
ference or the intrigues of a minister from a foreignrepublic. The 
European Spaniards, especially, regarded him, and represented him, 
as particularly inimical to themselves ;—bitterly disliking the in- 
crease of power, which the native Mexicans were constantly ob- 
taining, they directed their hostility against a diplomatic functionary, 
who would not side against them ;—and though he constantly exerted 
himself to protect his accusers from persecution, he never ceased to 
be the object of their misrepresentation. Only waiting for a pre- 
text to connect him with the political dissensions of the country, the 
aristocratic party lighted with avidity on the innocent proceeding 
of his obtaining, from a masonic institution of the United States, 
charters for five lodges, that were already actually established at 
the Mexican capital. The forms of most, if not all, the lodges, then 
existing in Mexico, were derived from those of Scotland ;—but 
a superior antiquity and correctness of usage being attributed to 
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those derived from York, in England,—which was the case with the 
masonic institutions of the United States,—the lodges in question 
requested Mr. Poinsett to send for the charters ; which he consented 
todo. He previously received, however, an assurance, from two mem- 
bers of the cabinet, that the Government was acquainted with, and 
did not disapprove of the intention. The request was complied 
with,—the charters were sent for, and received, and the York Masons 
were duly installed by Mr. Poinsett, at his own house. It very soon 
appeared that the Scotch Masons,—among whom were very many 
influential and wealthy members of the aristocratic and ancient 
Spanish parties,—were determined to connect this act with their po- 
litical divisions, and also to enlist, if possible, any feelings or jea- 
lousies that might be supposed to spring from masonic rivalry. 
They immediately marshalled themselves against the York lodges, 
as an opposing faction, and made every effort, from that time, to put 
them down as political adversaries. As soon as this state of things 
became apparent, Mr. Poinsett withdrew from all communication 
with the lodges. 

The contest of the two factions, however, continued with unabated 
violence, and the effort was persevered in, to connect the American 
Minister with all the movements of the liberal party. General 
Bravo, who was Vice President at the time of his arrival in Mexico, 
and who may be designated as the head of the Scotch, or aristocratic 
faction, singled out the representative of the great northern repub- 
lic, as an object of his constant censure and attack. On the down- 
fall of Iturbide, he had eagerly endeavored to procure the establish- 
ment of a central form of government, which might gradually sub- 
side into a monarchy, and had himself aimed to be the first President. 
The election of General Vittoria, who was the candidate of the 
popular party, defeated his plans. Being elected Vice President, 
however, he was enabled to organize his partisans, and to give di- 
rection and force to their efforts, sustained as they were, by great 
wealth, and feebly opposed by Vittoria, who displayed, from the 
moment of his elevation, total inefficiency and constant vacillation. 
In his manners and appearance, Bravo was gentlemanly,—and in the 
course of his command, during the revolutionary struggle, was dis- 
tinguished for his humanity. But he was extremely vain and ambi- 
tious,—and from the moment he perceived that the arrival of the 
American Minister seemed to increase or to concentrate the zeal of 
the liberal party for republican institutions, he marked him as an 
object not to be neglected in his political movements. Notwith- 
standing the prompt explanation, and the harmless character, of the 
circumstances connected with the installation of the York lodges, he 
made it a subject of public remonstrance, and succeeded, by his in- 
trigues, in persuading the legislatures of Vera Cruz and Puebla,— 
which had been elected during a temporary ascendency of the aris- 
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tocratic party in those States,—to petition the General Government 
of Mexico to send Mr. Poinsett out of the country. Finding, how- 
ever, that in this, andin other instances, he was unable to control 
the actual administration,—trusting, too, in the power and resources 
of his party,—and vain of his military abilities,—he determined, at 
last, to attempt a revolution by force. He assembled a small army, 
and after menacing the capital, retreated to Tucalingo, where he is- 
sued a manifesto, declaring his determination to reform the Govern- 
ment, and to overthrow the ascendency of the York, or Democratic, 
faction. The President immediately despatched a considerable force 
against him, under the command of General Guerrero, who was con- 
sidered the principal military chieftain of the republican party, and 
who, from having Indian blood in his veins, derived a vast influence 
over that class of the Mexican people. The result was the entire 
defeat of Bravo, who was brought a prisoner to the capital and sub- 
sequently banished from the country. 

The indirect effect of these events was to embitter, in no small 
degree, the feelings of the aristocratic party against Mr. Poinsett. 
They insisted on connecting him with the overthrow of Bravo, and 
especially with the defeat of those political principles which they had 
hoped, through his energy, to establish. Nor did these feelings 
bring the American Minister into conflict with the Mexicans alone; 
they had the unfortunate effect of placing him in unpleasant collision 
with his diplomatic colleagues of England and France. 

The English had, before his arrival, gained an undue ascendency 
in Mexico; their government attached great importance to a mis- 
sion which was to open and establish commercial relations with the 
new republic; and the enterprising Minister then at its head—Mr. 
Canning—had given to the first commissioners he sent there—Mr. 
Morier and Mr. Ward—unlimited means to purchase golden opinions 
by presents and entertainments. It was natural they should look 
to the aristocratic and the ecclesiasticai parties ;—with them their al- 
liance was formed, and their success complete. Bravo had been 
their candidate for the Presidency, at the time Vittoria was elected,— 
and their mortification was great, when the overthrow and imprison- 
ment of theformer confirmed the triumph ef the democracy of num- 
bers, which they had always regarded with unconcealed contempt. 
What was really the effect of republican institutions, they persisted 
in regarding as the work of the American Minister, and the defe- 
rence paid to his opinions by many Members of Congress and per- 
sons of talents and political distinction, only served to strengthen 
this cpinion. When Mr. Canning, annoyed at the pretensions of 
Mexico, determined to withdraw the negotiations from that country 
and transfer them to London, it was proposed that Gomez Pedraza, 
a prominent partisan of the aristocracy, and known to be friendly 
to England, should be sent there as Minister Plenipotentiary, with- 
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out the confirmation of the Mexican Senate, which was then in ses- 
sion, but whose assent to the appointment could not, as was well 
known, be obtained. The legality of such an act became a subject 
of discussion both in and out of Congress, and the provision of the 
Mexican Constitution being similar to that of the United States, the 
American Minister was naturally consulted as to the uniform con- 
struction in his country of the parallel clause. His opinion, can- 
didly given, that the advice and consent of the Senate were neces- 
sary to constitute a national representative, was considered and 
treated as an unfriendly interference. These political causes of dif- 
ference were augmented by an unfortunate dispute at a public table. 
The occasion was a celebration, by the numerous and respectable 
Irish, thenin Mexico, of St. Patrick’s day. In replying to a toast, 
complimentary to his own country, Mr. Poinsett, knowing that Mr. 
Canning, the Prime Minister, and other members of the administra- 
tion, were in favor of Catholic emancipation in Ireland, took occa- 
sion to express the hope and the belief that it was now at hand. This 
sentiment, which was received with loud cheers, was openly resented 
by Mr. Ward, as an attack on the British Government; and sub- 
sequently, when Mr. Poinsett, from an honest desire to suppress, 
what might occasion unfriendly prejudices in a Catholic commu- 
nity, succeeded in preventing the publication of the proceedings, 
that act was quoted as a proof of his improper influence over the 
press. 

So with the French Consul and Chargé. The treaty made by the 
Mexican Minister at Paris, had remained some months unacted 
on, when, one day, the President, Vittoria, informed the American 
Minister that the French Comsul attributed the delay of the Senate 
to his influence, and asked him what were his objections to the 
treaty. On his reply that he had never spoken to a Senator, nor ex- 
pressed an opinion in regard to it, the President himself, led the way 
to a conversation on its stipulations, which were, in fact, extremely 
unfavorable to Mexico, since they gave the commercial privileges, 
enjoyed by the United States and England, to France, without a 
similar recognition of Mexican independence. Mr. Poinsett imme- 
mediately communicated the conversation to Mr. Martin ;—but the 
effect of his imprudent zeal was seen in the withdrawal of the treaty 
by the President, from the Senate, and it became an easy matter for 
the French functionary to screen himself by attributing the conse- 
quences of his own blunder to the intrigues of another. 

As the end of the presidency of Vittoria approached, the two par- 
ties brought forward their rival candidates. The defeat of Bravo, 
a native Mexican descent, and a steady adherence to the republi- 
lican cause ever since the usurpation of Iturbide, gave Guerrero the 
prompt and universal support of the liberal party,—-while their rivals, 
not venturing to take one of their own open partizans, selected Gomez 
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Pedraza, who had occasionally acted with the republicans, but was 
known really to entertain, on most questions, the sentiments of the 
aristocracy. On him they rallied all their strength, and although it 
was notorious that Guerrero had a large majority of the popular 
votes, it appeared, on the electionin September, 1828, that he had 
the suffrages of only eight States, while his opponent had those of 
ten. The situation of government and society, at that time, in Mex- 
ico, was not such as to leave to the operation of peaceful remedies, 
the correction of this abuse of popular rights. The actual eleva- 
tion of Pedraza to the Presidential chair, was not to take place, 
under the Constitution, till the following April. The republican 
party, therefore, determined at once to prevent it by a resort to arms, 
and their measures were promptly concerted and chiefly directed by 
Santa Ana and Zavala,—the one a soldier who had already gained 
great reputation, and the other, a statesman of unquestioned ability. 

Santa Ana was the first Mexican of distinction that Mr. Poinsett 
knew in that country. He found him the favorite lieutenant of Itur- 
bide, and the Governor of the State of Vera Cruz, when he landed 
there in 1822. In the winter of the same year, the Emperor came 
to Xalapa, a town in that State, for the purpose, it was understood, 
of making a negotiation with the Spanish Governor, who still held 
possession of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa. Inthe course of his 
visit he sent for Santa Ana, who at once repaired to Xalapa; for 
some reason, Iturbide became exasperated—reprimanded him with 
much severity—and dismissed him from his command. Santa Ana, 
the instant he left the imperial presence, mounted his horse and rode 
night and day to Vera Cruz. On arriving there, he harangued the 
troops—hoisted the standard of revolt—and joining with Vittoria, 
completed the overthrow of Iturbide. He sided with the republican 
party in elevating Vittoria to the Presidency, and had expected to 
receive the consideration to which he thought himself entitled, on 
the formation of the new administration. Being passed over, how- 
ever, and failing in an attempt to raise a personal party in his own 
behalf, he doggedly retired from public affairs, until the political con- 
test, for the succesion, arose between Guerrero and Pedraza. He 
of course took part with the former, and was at Xalapa when the 
news of his rival’s election reached there. 

Zavala was the earliest friend of Mr. Poinsett in Mexico, and was 
confessedly the ablest man in the country. He was, from his earli- 
est days, a thorough and enthusiastic republican. When very young, 
he had rendered himself notorious by his determined resistance to 
the Spanish rulers, in his native province of Yucatan, and he suf- 
fered, for many years, a close confinement, for political offences, in 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa. The revolution in Spain, and the 
establishment of the Cortes, delivered him from imprisonment. His 
countrymen immediately sent him, by a unanimous vote, to repre- 
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sent them in that body ; and there, with Cafiedo and Arispe, he was 
distinguished for uncommon eloquence and zeal, exerted in behalf 
of the rights of America. On his return to Mexico he took a lead- 
ing part in public affairs—sustained the measures of the liberal 
party—and soon after the arrival of the American Minister, perso- 
nally attached himself to him, not only as a man, but as the repre- 
sentative of a country whose institutions he was ardently desirous 
should be established in his own. He too, from motives far purer 
than those which actuated Santa Ana, supported the election of Guer- 
rero as the successor of Vittoria; and being, at the time, Governor 
of the State of Mexico, the influence of his position, as well as his 
distinguished abilities, naturally placed him before the country as 
one of the most prominent of the party which was defeated in the 
chcice of Pedraza by the States. 

As soon after this event as possible, Santa Ana raised the stand- 
ard of open resistance at Xalapa, and seized upon the castle of 
Perote. His military force, however, proved insufficient to sustain 
him, and he was compelled to fly to the mountains of Oaxaca, and was 
finally beleaguered in the capital of that province, where he would 
probably have been subdued, but for a movement made by Zavala, 
with better judgment and success. Escaping from the city of Mex- 
ico, he united himself with General Lobato, and they succeeded in 
rallying a battalion of militia, with some companies of troops of the 
line, in support of the republican cause. With these forces they 
made anattack at night, on the Accordada,—a large building on the 
outskirts of the city, which had been used as artillery barracks. The 
Government, after a vain attempt at negotiation, determined to op- 
pose the republicans by force. Zavala and Lobato led their troops 
towards the centre of the city, in two columns ;—the one along the 
main street, the other by a street parallel to it, in which the house 
of Mr. Poinsett was, and next to it thatof Madame Yturrigaray, the 
widow of the former Viceroy. The government troops, to resist 
the passage of the invaders, erected a barricade across the street, in 
this immediate neighborhood. Numbers of the inhabitants, and es- 
pecially the European Spaniards, who knew that they could hope 
for little mercy from the attacking party in the event of success, 
fled to the house of Mr. Poinsett, and sought a protection which 
was promptly and generously given. In the mean time the attack 
commenced ; the cavalry of the invading force dashed up to the bar- 
ricades, but were received with a murderous fire; the contest lasted 
for some time, and it was not without the sacrifice of many lives that 
the besiegers obtained possession of the battery. The whole scene 
passed beneath the windows of the American Minister and of Ma- 
dame Yturrigaray ;--frantic with fear, and just as the conflict was 
drawing to a close, that lady rushed into the balcony, on the front 
ef her house, and flying to that of Mr. Poinsett, implored him to 
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protect her. While giving her assurances that he would do so, and 
trying to calm her fears, a shot was fired at him, which passed 
through his cloak and buried itself in the shutter of his window. He 
retired within the house and adopted every measure to guard it against 
violence. This was scarcely done, when the irritated and triumph- 
ant besiegers assembled around the gate, uttering a wild shout and 
making a desperate effort to burst it open. ‘They vented their rage 
in bitter imprecations,—declared that it was the asylum of their ene- 
mies,—and made every preparation for a fierce, and probably bloody, 
assault. At this moment Mr. Poinsett resolved upon his course of 
conduct. Directing Mr. Mason, the Secretary of the American Le- 
gation, to take with him the flag of the United States, they passed 
boldly out to the open balcony, threw out the flag, and both stood 
beneath its waving folds. The manliness of the act at once pro- 
duced its effect,the upraised muskets were lowered and the shouts 
were hushed. Mr. Poinsett addressed the crowd—told them who 
he was—and claimed security for all beneath his protection. He 
then retired, and having written a hasty note to Zavala, to in- 
form him of what was taking place, proceeded himself, attended by 
Mr. Mason, to the gate of his house,—had it opened in the face of 
the dense crowd, which rolled back like a wave, and sent a servant 
on his errand through the midst of them. A party of cavalry soon 
arrived for his defence, and he had the satisfaction to redeem his 
promise of protection to Madame Yturrigaray, and every fugitive 
who had sought an asylum under his country’s flag. 

The success of the republicans was complete; they obtained 
possession of the city ; and finally, when the National Congress as- 
sembled, the election of Pedraza was declared to be illegal, and 
Guerrero was announced as the lawful successor of Vittoria, and the 
President of the Republic. The hopes, however, which the friends 
of liberal principles had indulged from this event, were not destined 
to be realized; the new President was soon surrounded by his 
former enemies, who succeeded, by flattering his vanity, in driving 
away his old and tried friends,—amongst whom was Zavala,—and 
finally, in depriving him of command and hunting him to death. 
With the success of this faction, the attacks on the American Minis- 
ter were naturally revived, and he found himself again the subject 
of their slanders, intrigues, and persecution. Nor was it against 
himself, alone, that they were directed ;—the people of the United 
States were denounced as the bitter enemies of Mexico, and the 
most violent prejudices were instigated against them. So great was 
this excitement, that when information reached there, of the death 
of Mr. Obregon, the Mexican Minister, at Washington, who had put 
an end to his own existence, it was asserted that he had fallen a vie- 
tim to the hatred of the American people, and the Mexicans were 
urged to revenge his death upon Mr. Poinsett. Placards to that ef- 
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fect were posted at the corners of the streets, and even on his own 
door, As soon as he knew it, he walked through the city and among 
a crowd which collected around his house. They made way for him 
and greeted him as he passed ;—had he avoided them the consequen- 
ces might have been fatal. 

It was evident that a residence thus become most harrassing to 
himself, could not be longer of service to his country. Accordingly, 
with his own assent, he was, in the summer of 1829, recalled by 
President Jackson, who did not forget, in his next annual message, 
to mention his services ina manner that could not fail to gratify him. 
He had, during his residence, concluded a treaty settling the boun- 
daries of the two countries. He had also negotiated a treaty of 
commerce, though intervening difficulties had prevented its ratifica- 
tion before the terminationof his mission. By the Constitution of 
that Republic, the advice and consent of both houses was necessary, 
and they differed in regard to an article, which required Mexico to 
deliver up fugitive slaves who should seek a refuge within her bor- 
der. Mr. Poinsett had earnestly pressed this provision as essential 
to the peace of the two countries, and it had been acceded to in ma- 
king the treaty. The House of Representatives, however, struck it 
out, and it was so finally ratified. 

On Mr. Poinsett’s return to the United States, he retired entirely 
to private life, in South Carolina. When, however, the deeply in- 
teresting public questions, connected with the rights of the States 
and the Union, arose there, it could not be supposed, that a man so 
prominent as a politician and a patriot could remain a passive spec- 
tator. Onthose events it would be alike fruitless and unpleasant to 
dwell. It is sufficient to say, that entertaining the opinions of the 
Union party, in opposition to Nullification, he advocated them with 
fearless zeal, and vindicated them with consummate ability. Even 
those opposed to him were not wanting in tributes to his talent, nor 
in doing justice, when the irritation of the moment had subsided, to 
his intrepidity, his generosity, and his high sense of personal and 
national honor. This was strikingly evinced on one of the earliest 
occasions that presented itself. In the year 1836, while at his moun- 
tain homestead, he was nominated by his friends as a candidate for 
the State Senate, from the district embracing the city of Charleston, 
where the strength of his political opponents, but a few years before, 
had formed a decided majority. He was now elected almost with- 
out opposition. In that more limited field of usefulness he displayed 
the same steady democratic principle, and the same devotion to use- 
ful business, which had distinguished him while in Congress some 
years before, and he may be said to have stood, if not at the head, cer- 
tainly among the first, of those men, who, by their talents, have 
given to the Legislature of South Carolina a distinction, seldom 
surpassed in any of the other State Governments. 
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From this scene of usefulness he was called by President Van 
Buren, immediately after his election, to a conspicuous place in his 
cabinet. His previous life had peculiarly fitted him to discharge the 
duties of the Department of War ;—and it may be safely asserted, 
that none of his predecessors have done so with more general ap- 
probation. Asa member of the Administration, his long tried and 
sound republican principles secure for him the confidence of the 
great party by which it was elevated and is sustained, and his zeal, 
abilities, attainments, and experience, are a guarantee to his coun- 
try, that he is able to discharge his trust with usefulness and honor. 

A life so active, as that which is here portrayed, might seem to 
have left little leisure for the cultivation of letters or science. To 
both, however, Mr. Poinsett has devoted no small share of atten- 
tion. The museums of Charleston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
have been considerably enriched by collections in natural history and 
in local antiquities, which he has made in the course of his various 
travels. The state papers that have issued officially from his pen, 
are evidences of the clearness and vigor of his style, and the 
excellence of his arrangement as a thinker and writer—but in ad- 
dition to this, the published works of which he is known to be the 
author, have earned for him a just literary reputation. His Notes 
on Mexico,—his articles in various periodical journals,—his pam- 
phlets on many questions of political interest,—and his essays and 
memoirs, descriptive of his travels, and of the history of countries 
he has visited,—are all marked by research, originality, and an easy 
but energetic style. In public life, his speeches have been distin- 
guished by the extent and variety of information they convey, while 
in delivery, they are always concise and clear, and rise, when oc- 





casion demands, to passages of finished eloquence and absorbing 
interest. 
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SONNETS ON CHARACTER. 
I. 
WASHINGTON. 


From early youth inured to manly arts, 

To curb the steed, explore the pathless wood, 

And court the dangers of the field and flood ; 
In shape, mien, manners, prowess, solid parts, 

A mAN complete; with choicest gifts endowed, 

To guide the battle, and to rule the state, 

To bless his country, and to stamp him Great, 
The world extolled, and kings in homage bowed! 
Retired from public cares, serenely wise, 

No morbid hankering for departed sway 

E’er dimmed the lustre of his closing day; 

But ripe in virtue, ready for the skies, 
He lived—he died. Oh, who his worth can trace, 
Pride of our land, and glory of our race ! 


II. 
NAPOLEON. 


Genius, decision, energy, combined 

With matchless skill in war’s destructive art, 

By these, a stripling chief, he “got the start 
Of this majestic world;” his riper mind 
Law, order, industry, to France restored ; 

But false to freedom, dead to true renown, 

He claims, assumes, and wears a despot’s crown ; 
Discards for power the wife he once adored ; 
Treads right in dust, makes free-born thought a slave ; 

And not content with Europe’s proudest throne 
And fairest realms, for conquest he must brave 

Nature herself, within her frozen zone; 

And now, just doom, twice exiled, none to save, 

Of all bereft, he pines and dies alone! 
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OUR NEGLECTED POETS. 
No. I. 


WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 
( Continued. ) 





I nope the reader will be the more ready to receive this minute 
picture of East-Hampton with indulgence, when he shall consider 
the influence the place was calculated to exercise upon the mind of 
our poet, and that it was here it began to disclose itself most vigor- 
ously. When the small stock of money which Johnson had brought 
with him from his last school speculation, was again exhausted, he 
made a bargain, which, after the view I have given of the modes of 
thinking in East-Hampton, it will be seen, must have raised him 
considerably in the public estimation;—he contracted to pay his 
board there with a cabinet maker, by working for him two days in 
the week, leaving the remainder of his time at his own disposal for 
study. When it was seen with what readiness and finish the young 
poet schoolmaster could turn out chairs and tables, and all sorts of 
furniture, it was admitted that the village had never been graced by 
so miraculous a genius. Every door was opened to him, and he 
was the pride and the favorite of all, and especially, it would seem, 
of the young ladies. To his professional studies, however, he gave 
but little time; and how he could have derived the slightest benefit, 
even from his miscellaneous reading, seems unaccountable, for 
though he appeared to make extraordinary proficiency in every 
branch of general knowledge, he was never known to give more 
than half an hour to any one book, before he would fling it aside 
and take to another. Some of the time which was not engrossed 
by his mechanical labors, passed in acquiring a little French and 
Italian ;—but the greater part of it in visiting from house to house, 
in playing upon his violin, and sometimes in playing upon the hearts 
of the young girls of the village, which he attacked both in prose 
and poetry, and, it would seem, not unfrequently with success. 

The siege of a heart in the olden time, I believe, was apt to begin 
with a rebus,—and when affairs grew serious, it would come to an 
acrostic ; for, especially in the latter case, the lady’s name must be 
so unalterably interwoven with the declaration, that there could be 
no mistake-—the lover was nailed, and so was the compliment ;— 
even were the lady insensible, the verses could not be transferred to 
any new object. Of these rebuses and acrostics, I find not a few 
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bearing the date of the period now in question, all of which are 
peculiarly easy and graceful; but 1 shall quote but one specimen, 
and that not of a set of love couplets, but an address to a worthy 
clergyman, the Reverend Herman Dagget: 
Happy the soul, which, on religion’s wings, 
Exalts her glorious flight to worlds above, 
Rapt from the sinful ties of earthly things, 
Melts into transports of celestial love, 
And ev’n on earth makes Heav’n her blest abode, 
Nor knows a wish that centres not in God! 
Dauntless this soul, this soaring soul, shall sing, 
As, eagle-like, it gazes on the sky, 
“Great king of terrors, where’s thy vaunted sting? 
Grave! bousting grave! where is thy victory! 
Exert your pow’rs! ye can but brush away 
The dust that soils my robes,—th’ indecent clay, 
That keeps me from the realms of bliss and endless day !” 

In one of his love poems at this time we find the following happy 
application of the incident at the marriage feast atCana. The reader 
must bear in mind, in appreciating the merits of my quotations, the 
youth, the imperfect and desultory education, and circumstances of 
the author, as also the material fact of the different tone and style 
characterizing the poetry of the present day from that of half a 
century ago. Without here discussing the respective merits of the 
two, I merely allude to the fact, to designate the school with which 
the verses of poor Johnson, to which a public notice is now for the 
first time, extended must be compared. 

Stern fate, severely cruel, fills 
Life’s bitter and disgusting cup, 
With drops of joy, to seas of ills, 
And we must drink the potion up. 


But love corrects the nauseous draught, 
And makes it nectar all divine, 

As he whose blood our souls has bought 
Transformed the water into wine! 


The following beautiful couplet, which I find among his papers 
of the present date, written as an epitaph on a lady, I cannot refrain 
from quoting : 

Here sleep in dust, and wait the Almighty’s will, 
Then rise unchang’d, and be an angel still. 

Among his various amatory stanzas, are the following, upon the 
falling of some flakes of snow into the bosom of one of the village 
belles, whom he was escorting through a storm: 


To kiss my Celia’s fairer breast, 
The snow forsakes its native skies, 


But proving an unwelcome guest, 
It grieves, dissolves in tears, and dies, 
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Its touch, like mine, but serves to wake 
Through all her frame a death-like chill — 
Its tears, like those I shed, to make 
That icy bosom colder still. 


I blame her not: from Celia’s eyes 
A common fate beholders proved— 

Each swain, each fair one, weeps and dies,— 
With envy these, and those with love! 


But whoever Celia may have been, the poet’s assiduities seem not 
to have been eventually wasted, for ere long we find him addressing 


“Celia Jealous :”’ 


What earthquake heaves those hills of bliss ? 
That breast, th’ elysium of my soul ? 

Into that more than paradise 
What fiend accurst has stole? 


Now, from th’ accustom’d kiss away 

That opening rose-bud quivering shrinks ;— 
And now these precious fountains play ; 

The liquid pearl now sorrow drinks! 





Like sapphires seen in melting snow, 
Those eyes through tears new radiance dart, 


Each brow is Cupid’s bended bow, 
Each glance his arrow to my heart, &c. &c. 


With half a dozen more stanzas which I refrain from quoting, 
as they exhibit the impudence of justifying his numerous infidelities, 
as the best evidences of the constant affection which always brings 
him back to the true home of his heart. 

His love effusions, addressed to different shrines, at about this 
time, are very numerous, and many of them very happy. By way of 
variety, however, he is occasionally found addressing the colder 
Goddess of Friendship, whom in several of the former he treats 


very unceremoniously : 


Friendship, sweet power! whose fires divine ' 
Our souls exalt, unite, and bless, 

I kneel before thy sacred shrine, 
And with this verse thine altar dress. 


Tis not in thee, the crimson shame 
O’er cheeks of innocence to bring; 
But sweet thy joys, and pure thy flame 
As the flow’r-scented breath of spring. y 


Through boundless nature’s various plan 
Thy spreading charm diffus’d we see, 

: From insect atoms up to man, 
’ And heaven were joyless but for thee. 
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Thou fair! whose fiat shapes my doom, 
What's love without this softening pow’r ? 
A fire, that kindles to consume! 
A savage, conquering to devour! 


First, love should fix the welcome chain, 
Then calmer friendship claim its turn,— 
For rapture long intense is pain, 
But souls should glow that cease to burn. 


Presently, however, he gets exclusively tender again, and des- 
pairingly addresses a new goddess, deploring that his poverty should 


make his love so hopeless : 
See where to its maternal stem 
Yon filial flow’ret fondly clings— 
The poct’s sweet, unconscious theme— 
And heedless of the lay he sings: 


More fragrant far that parent bush 
Than flowery Hybla’s scented gale; 
And sweeter far that flow’ret’s blush 
Than May’s first morning’s dew-gemm’d veil. 


And shall some blest triumphant swain, 

How blest,—how more than doubly blest,— 
Win this wild empress of the plain, 

And wear it on his raptur'd breast ? 


Were I—but, ah! no enltur’d plains 
Nor gardens for such sweets I boast! 
My locks are drench’d with driving rains, 
Nor hous’d my head from winter’s frost. 


*Tis mine, uncottag’d and unclad 

Chill storms, with purpled breast, to brave, 
And struggle onwards, faint and sad, 

To sink into my home, the grave! 


But still thus humbly and remote 
I sure may view a flower so fair, 
And bless the too distinguish’d lot 
That bids me breathe the ambient air, 


The following two descriptive pieces will serve to give a just idea 
of the developement of his mind at that period: 


WINTER. 


Now grim amidst his gathering glooms 
Lo! angry Winter rushes forth : 
, Destruction with the despot comes, 
And all the tempests of the north. 


What time he thunders o’er the heath, 
Each scene, that charm’d, in terror flies, 
Creation feels his gelid breath, 
Affrighted nature shrieks and dies. 
VOL. I. NO. IV. F 
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Perplex’d and sad, these scenes among, 
The pondering soul, with fainting steps, 
Quite sick of being, plods along, 
And o’er the mighty ruin weeps; 


Or lifts the longing eye, and sighs 
For milder climes and lovelier meads, 
A vernal hour, that never flies, 


And flowers, that rear immortal heads ; 


Where ne’er, unchain’d, the maniac blast 
Scours the bleak heavens, with hideous scream ; 
Where skies of sapphire, ne’er o’ercast, 


Incessant pour the golden beam. 





SPRING. 


’Tis May! no more the huntsman finds 
The lingering snow behind the hill; 

Her swelling bosom pregnant earth unbinds, 
And love and joy creation fill. 


Over the glassy streamlet’s brink, 
Young verdures peep, themselves to view ; 
At noon the tipsied insects sit and drink 
From flowery cups the honeyed dew. 


Deep crimsoned in the dyes of spring, 
On every side broad orchards rise. 
Soft waving to the breeze’s balmy wing 

Like dancing lights in northern skies. 


In ditties wild, devoid of thoucht, 
The robin through the day descants, 
The pensive whip-poor-will, behind the cot 


Her dirge, at evening, sadly chaunts. 


Queen of the months, soft blushing May! 
Forever bright, forever dear, 
Oh, let our prayers prolong thy little stay, 


And exile winter from the year ! 


Life, love, and joy, to thee belong,— 
Thee fly the storm and lurid cloud, 
Thou givest the heavens their blue, the groves their song, 


Thou com’st, and nature laughs aloud. 


Let prouder swains forsake the cell 
In arms, or arts, to rise and shine,— 


I blame them not—alas! I wish them well— 





But May and solitude be mine! 
Dr. Sage, who was a person of amiability, intellect, skill and 


integrity, in a letter now before me, describes the present crisis of 
Johnson’s career. He says that at the close of the two years 
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passed in so desultory a manner under him, at East-Hampton, 
Johnson was * well versed in the most common theories of physic— 
was a most ready mathematician and natural philosopher—was mas- 
ter of the principles of music.’’ He “ possessed,” adds the doctor, 
‘*a most accurate and grammatical knowledge of his own language, 
understood French, had some knowledge of Italian, and could 
translate with the greatest ease any Latin author, almost without 
having recourse to a dictionary. He appeared to have considerable 
taste and knowledge in architecture—could use with skill almost 
all kinds of tools, and even excelled in many of the mechanic arts: 
in short, whatever he undertook in mechanism, he executed with 
the neatness of a first-rate workman.’ Dr. Sage afterwards re- 
marks, “it has often surprised me, that, at twenty years of age, and 
with such idle, unsteady habits, Johnson should possess such variety 
and degree of knowledge. Where and how he could acquire it all, 
unless by intuition, I could never imagine. He was a runaway boy, 
and had been most of his life travelling from one part of the country 
to another, without friends, and the most of the time poor, depen- 
dent, and wretched. When pinched with adversity, his feelings 
and temperament were such, that he was wretched indeed; and if 
his better stars, at any time, should light up a little comfortable 
gleam of prosperity about him, he was sucha careless, wretched 
economist, that he wasted it without an effort towards its continua- 
tion or enlargement. *Tis true, he was capable of enjoying ina 
high degree, the blessing as it passed, and without vexing himself 
with the probabilities, or even certainties of to-morrow’s reverse. 
He was enthusiastic in his friendships ; and, I believe, sincere. He 
was generous—he felt for the wretched and unfortunate—in his re- 
sentment he was quick, and, froma certain impetuosity of temper, 
often inconsiderate and rash; but soon forgot them. He changed 
with rapidity from object to object; for his feelings were so acute 
and so easily excited, that he was generally governed by the im- 
pressions of the moment.” 

With such a disposition, there was little probability that Johnson, 
even with all the attractions he found in East-Hampton, would have 
remained there permanently. Indeed, perhaps those very attrac- 
tions may have hastened his departure. His compositions, beside 
the evidence of dissatisfaction at his present limited sphere of men- 
tal action, and inglorious obscurity, indicate, as he proceeds, a 
striking change in his personal words; and it would almost seem 
that he had not fluttered so long around the light of love, without 
at last burning his wings. His temper was now evidently grown 
morbid. As he ceased to write mere love verses, he became more 


and more sensitive and satirical : 
The following epigram written at this time, and which I find among 
the poct’s manuscripts, will serve as an instance of this bitter 
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spirit, like “moody madness laughing wild” at the idea of any 
possibility of happiness: 
“ Life is a jest,”—but Gay himself must own 

A sadder jest on earth was never known: 

The sides of Heav’n must split to see such fun, 

In terrors ended and in tears begun. 

Lo! there,—a wretch, extended on the rack ; 

See his veins spout, and hear his sinews crack; 

And if a keener jest is your desire, 

Go, take his place,—and laugh till you expire! 

The views of our part at this stage of his course, seem to have 
been directed for some time towards a change of place; and he at 
length prepares to quit East-Hampton and try his fate in a larger 
sphere than he has yet attempted,—he determines to plunge boldly 
into the city of New York. Even supposing him to have been hurt 
in his affections, he must have contemplated, with intense anxiety, 
his approaching departure from a spot, endeared to him by so many 
kindnesses, and where he had ahome in every cottage. The thought 
of exchanging so kind a village for the dreariest of all solitudes, 
the solitude of a crowd of strangers, must, to a mind constituted 
like that of Johnson, have been withering indeed. 

The popular verse makers of New York city were, at that period, 
Richard B. Davis, whose works have been preserved by one of the 
Irvings; St. John Honeywood, whose writings appeared under the 
patronage of the late Judge Hoffman; Richard Alsop, advantage- 
ously remembered, not only for original productions in great pro- 
fusion, but for able translations from the Italian; Mrs. Faugieres, 
whose Tragedy of Belisarius, and whose lines upon various occa- 
sions, especially one collection of them illustrative of the Hudson 
river, are spoken of with much praise; and the memory of whose 
mother, Mrs. Ann Eliza Bleeker, was still cherished equally for her 
genius and her trials. A mind like that of Johnson must have met 
the works and story of Mrs. Bleeker, which appeared somewhere 
about the date of his arrival at New York, with no common inte- 
rest. Her wilderness flight on foot, from the inroad of Burgoyne’s 
army, bearing her young daughters with her, one of them an in- 
fant ;—her garret shelter, and the loss of her babe from the expo- 
sure ;—her despair afterwards, at the mysterious disappearance of 
her husband when carried off from his farm by the British ;—the al- 
most fatal effects of her rapturous surprise at his unexpected resto- 
ration; and her final crush in death from sensibility already fear- 
fully shaken, when, returning to her native city, she found it deso- 
lated by the war, and bereaved of all her early friends; could not 
but excite Johnson strongly. Nevertheless, he could not avoid 
noticing how little the praises upon every tongue had contributed 
to the prosperity of the subject of them; and how utterly the genius 
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of the mother—aided by the influence of connections, and the spell 
of romantic associations—a genius which her surviving daughter 
had inherited and improved—failed, notwithstanding it was ho- 
nored with surpassing homage,—lamentably failed in benefiting the 
worldly fortunes of Mrs. Faugieres. The inference was obvious ;— 
and Johnson cast sternly away the hopes which he had brought 
with him to the metropolis, of working out distinction and pros- 
perity by means of his poetical genius; and reduced to all the extre- 
mities of unfriended youth and genius in the solitude of a city, we 
see him struggling for a mere support of life, in any nameless occu- 
pation, such as anews-printer’s and bookseller’s drudge,—an under- 
teacher,—in short, as any thing, which would enable him to pay his 
way in his studies to become a physician. The person with whom 
he studied was Dr. Amasa Dingley, to whose friendly kindness he 
appears to have cherished a warm sense of gratitude, and whom he 
characterizes, in a poetical epistle addressed to him, as possessed 
of the “heart of Howard and the head of Brown.” 

Nor was Dr. Dingley the only person of talent and werth with 
whom he became a favorite. He seems to have been upon terms 
of great cordiality, not only with all the distinguished persons of 
the time, in his own destined profession, but with the most esteemed 
among the authors and the artists. There are, no doubt, many still 
living in New York, who, should these pages ever meet their view, 
may bring to mind the subject of this sketch, and be ready to 
acknowledge the truth of this testimony in his favor. His most 
intimate associate was young Joseph Osborn, who being a profound 
classical scholar, a critic of refined taste, and equally aecomplished 
and amiable, was, undoubtedly, a very valuable friend, as well as 
delightful companion, to Johnson. 

During the intimacy at New York between these young students, 
Johnson’s attention seems to have been directed principally to 
studies of the Greek and Roman models in their original languages ; 
and his productions to have been confined to translations. Of these, 
there are, among his papers, several of great vigor and beauty; be- 
sides versions of passages in the sacred scriptures, and of parts of 
Ossian. 

But agreeable, and intellectually profitable, as such intimacies 
must have proved to Johnson, the persons with whom he found 
himself most at home, were all of them nearly as ill off in the world 
as he was; and the occupation of newspaper paragraphing, and 
school usherships,—even in our improved times generally pre-oceu- 
pied, and never more than an exceeding lean and precarious re- 
source,—were, in his equally overstocked from the inexhaustible 
East, and still less productive than at present to the incumbent; 
and as for the propensity to rhyme, it seemed to be considered at 


best but an amiable weakness, only tending to empty pockets ;— 
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poetry was the most unmarketable of all literary drugs. Though 
every one acknowledged the splendid promise Johnson gave of 
powers; though every one confessed how disgraceful it would be 
to allow such powers to “rest unused,” and though the patriotic 
congratulated the country on the splendid hopes afforded by such 
early excellence,—it does not appear that he was substantially fos- 
tered by those who could have turned his qualifications into useful 
channels, and made them a blessing to his age, and an honor to his 
character. It unfortunately happened, too, that the period in ques- 
tion was one, in which the effects of the French revolutionary effer- 
vescence were in full action among us; and when multitudes were 
on the alert to make the success of novelties in government a plea 
for extending them to religion. The activity of error in seeking 
and promoting proselytes is proverbial: it has been accounted for 
by the feverish and self-doubting anxiety to fortify itself by the 
sanction of the enlightened ; and it is not to be wondered at, that a 
mind like Johnson’s should have been assiduously courted by those 
who desired all the aids of enthusiasm and of eloquence, to help 
onward a bad cause. Ridicule is the favorite weapon exercised by 
such spirits upon the young and ambitious, and there are few minds 
capable of resisting its influence. It happened, moreover, unfortu- 
nately, that, ata time when Johnson was exposed to the dangerous at- 
mosphere described by the poet,—when “the world will call you 
fool,” was ringing in his ears,—it was the evil destiny of his desti- 
tution to cast him in the way of a New York publisher, who had 
already given currency to many of the infidel works most in vogue 
abroad, and who sought fresh fuel for the spreading flame. There 
was a French work, by Boulanger, entitled “Christianisme Devoilé.’ 
The publisher we allude to found Johnson, not only full of talent 
and entirely out of funds, but well versed in French, and desperate 
for want of employ. The rest may be easily imagined. He was 
lured into a translation from Boulanger, enforced by an original 
preface ; and this is, unfortunately, the only work of his ever printed 
with his name, unless it be a scrap or two of verse, in obsolete ma- 
The volume excited much attention. 


sazines, since his decease. 
But his greatest 


Johnson was, at first, dazzled by its popularity. 
gratification seems to have arisen from his certainty that its appear- 
ance would give so much delight to his first protector, Captain Albee. 
He sent a finely ornamented copy of it to his early domicile, at 
Wrentham. The old captain was enraptured at the remembrance ; 
and at such magnificent evidence, according to his modes of think- 
ing, that the ancient flourishings of the rope’s end over his pet pro- 
tevé had at last “done the state some service.”’ 

country where native fame of every sort is so transitory as 


Ina 
in ours, there is scarcely reason to wonder at the necesity for re- 


minding the reader of the present day, that, some forty 


rears ago, 
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a few distinguished persons of Connecticut were regarded as a 
galaxy of the most brilliant stars of our literature and fine arts. 
There were younger aspirants who obtained praise for great promise ; 
but Dwight, the Trumbulls, Humphreys, Hopkins, and some others 
now entirely forgotten, were looked upon as established in imperish- 
able glory. But the greatest of these temporary immortalities was 
that of Joel Barlow. He, who froma poor eastern lad, had been 
a soldier, an attorney, a congregational minister, againa lawyer, and 
who, having afterwards risen through the occupations of a shop- 
keeper, vending in Connecticut his own edition of psalms and 
hymns,—of a land speculator,—of an apostle of religious infidel- 
ity,—of a political reformer in Europe,—up to that of an ambas- 
sador, representing his native country abroad in diplomacy ;— 
was now also its representative in literature. The epic poem upon 
Columbus, at the epoch in question, had been already published, not 
only in Paris, with a dedication accepted by the king, but in Lon- 
don,—a greater honor than any American poe had received ; and 
its author was looked up to as possessing t! iversal renown and 
influence which gave his approval the potency of an oracle. To 
Joel Barlow, thus surrounded with glory and with power, the trans- 
lation of which we have spoken was submitted by its publisher, 
who was his friend. Johnson’s general talents, of course, came 
under the notice of the momentary Homer, and they were considered 
as too remarkable not to be encouraged for the darling purposes of 
the hour. In a letter written by Mr. Barlow, from Hamburg, on 
the 23d of May, 1795, he says: 

‘‘T am glad to see a translation, and so good a one, of Boulanger’s 
Christianisme Devoilé. It is remarkably correct and elegant. I 
have not had time to compare the whole of the translation with the 
original, but so far as I have compared it, I never saw a better one. 
I wish Mr. Johnson would go on and give us the next volume, the 
history of that famous mountebank called St. Paul. Ushould think 
these two works would give such a currency to the author in Ame- 
rica, that the translator might be encouraged to go on and complete 
his whole works, especially L’Antiquité Devoilée and his Oriental 
Despotism. I do not know that these works have been translated ; 
if they have, they are probably not done so well as this translator 
would do them.” 

Considering the immense weight of Mr. Barlow’s opinion at that 
time, and the prevalence of more levity upon subjects of vital im- 
port than has since been found to be compatible with either common 
sense, or the real ‘age of reason,’ it is almost to be wondered at 
that Johnson did not become a sacrifice to this encouragement: but 
he did not. The fact, that ‘his poverty, but not his will, consented’ 
to this prostitution of his talent is evident from a letter written to 


a bosom fiiend, even while under the full influence of his devoted- 
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ness to the task: “ Far be it from me”’ observes he “to suggest any 
thing against true religious experiences! They are the most desira- 
ble of all events; and may they increase till the millenium shall 
shed its heavenly influences over a regenerated earth! Would to 
God they might beam through my soul, with the heat of the love, 
and the light of the knowledge, of Jesus of Nazareth !’"—The right 
aspirations of which these words disclose a glimmering gained 
strength. Johnson made no more publications of the sort recom- 
mended by Mr. Barlow. On the contrary, he lamented bitterly the 
error he had already committed. ‘Ido not believe’’ observes he, 
in a letter to a friend not long afterwards, “that Boulanger’s senti- 
ments concerning the Christian religion are just. TI believe the 
most prominent features of the monster in question are sophistry 
and rancour.”” The Roman Catholic notion mentioned by Addison, 
that an author’s soul remains in purgatory so long as his writings 
continue to do evil, conveys a striking image of what a sensitive 
spirit like that of Johnson must have endured, from the conscious- 
ness which these paragraphs prove to have been dawning upon him, 
of the poison he had flung upon the winds, and could not now recal 
and smother. It is impossible for the splendid sentiment of Cowley, 
on the works of the poet being the last to perish in the final wreck 
of matter,— 

Now all the wide extended sky, 

And all th’ harmonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil's sacred works, shall die,— 
to be too often impressed upon the minds of those who can make 
an enchanter’s wand of the pen, and yet not remember, while they 
are so doing, the enormous responsibility involved in the power 
which is the last conquerable by death in his last triumph,—the 
power of genius. To any one who feels, with Milton, that books 
are “as lively and as vigorously productive as those fabulous dra- 
gon’s teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men,” how awful must be the conviction that even penitence 
for having uttered a wrong book, cannot kill its destructiveness ; 
but the giant to which a depraved fancy has given birth, will still go 
on, like Frankinstein’s fiend, mocking the impotent horror of its 
maker, when, or.*beholding his own creation in life and action, his 
awakened reason shows it to be malignant and a monster! Even 
thus stinging was the remorse of Johnson at his error, as is evident 
from another passage of the letter already quoted: “ Persuasion 
and poverty induced me to translate this work of Boulanger. 1} 
have risen the steep of education at the expense of many a strug- 
gle,—and, in mid-air, I avoided a fall, by seizing upon the first 
shrub that invited my hand. It was a thorn,—and do not imagine 
that I escaped without a wound. My name was prefixed to the 
work, contrary to my wish, and without my knowledge.” 
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Three prominent events, not far apart, occurred after this in the 
history of Johnson ;—an attachment grew up between him and a 
young lady of superior character and endowments ; he was near 
becoming the victim of a malignant fever; and a proposal was sent 
to him for commencing practice in partnership with an eminent 
physician in Georgetown, South Carolina. Of the attentions he 
received during the illness to which we now allude, in one of his 
letters he speaks thus: “the New York epidemic conducted me to 
the brink of the grave, and I am to thank Dingley, Osborn, and some 
other friends that I did not tumble in. So soon as I could support 
a removal, | went to Long Island, where I stayed until a few days 
ago. Charles Goodrich came to see me while I was sick, and spoke 
to me so kindly, that I was too deeply affected to make him any 
answer, but what might be interpreted from my tears. Osborn 
watched with me several nights, and exhibited the most impressive 
proofs that his friendship for me was not to be shaken by any con- 
siderations of personal danger. The young gentlemen also of my 
medical acquaintance also showed me every kindness that generosity 
and friendship could dictate. Doctor Dingley effected my removal, 
and Doctor McLean resigned to me his own furnished apartment. 
How wrong are those who preach the universal and total depravity 
of human nature! Who in my situation could without indignation 
hear it asserted that mankind are naturally in a state of perpetual 
hostility, and that human nature always inclines to vice and malig. 
nity ?—Unite with me, my friend, in undeceiving those who calum- 
niate our race !’’—Upon his convalescence, it was supposed that an 
entire change of place would do him service ; and he was now more 
anxious than ever for an establishment, that he might entitle him- 
self to the hand of one who had watched with equal solicitude and 
success over the diseases of his body and of his mind. The nego- 
tiation between him and Doctor Robert Brownfield, of Georgetown, 
South Carolina, for his removal to the latter place, was marked by a 
frank and manly style on both parts, which makes me regret being 
precluded by space from quoting the letters. The mutual friend 
who had made the character of each known to the other was Dr. 
Wickham. It resulted in Johnson’s accepting Dr. Brownfield’s in- 
vitation, which he did without any stipulation as to the terms of 
their professional connection; and accordingly we find in one of 
his manuscript books the following entry : 

“* Left New York Sunday, 7th February, 1796, in the ship Fame, 
my friend Captain G. Havens, master. My fellow passengers were 
Mr. Russel, of New York, Mr. Powars, a printer, and his journey- 
man. We arrived at Savannah, on Saturday the 20th of the same 
month, at which place I was politely received by my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. P. Havens, who had recently established himself there as 
amerchant. He insisted on my lodging with him at Mr. Dillon’s, 
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where I stayed until the next day, when I took passage with a Cap- 
tain Dickinson, in a packet for Charleston, where we arrived the 
next morning. This day I dined with Mr. John G. Mayer, to whom 
I had a letter from the house of Gardiner, Thompson, & Co. of New 
York. Lodged at the Globe Tavern while in Charleston, which 
place I left on Friday, and arrived at Georgetown the next morning, 
where I met a most cordial and endearing reception from Doctor 
Brownfield. On Sunday evening he generously proposed to take 
me into partnership on terms of equality. I hesitated not to accept 
his generous offer, and the bargain was immediately closed for one 
year.’’— 

Among his papers, we find some verses inscribed on a blank page 
of a volume of Godwin’s Caleb Williams, which appears to have 
been presented to the object of his affections, on the eve of his de- 
parture to fulfil this engagement; which I quote as expressive of 
the rational and subdued views of life and the future, which had 
now succeeded to the wild visions of his earlier youth. 

Clad with the moss of gathering years, 
The stone of fame shall moulder down, 
Long dried from soft affection’s tears, 
Its place unheeded and unknown. 
Ah! who would strive for fame that flies 


Like forms of mist before the gale? 


Renown but breathes before it dies,— 
A meteor’s path! an idiot’s tale! 
Beneath retirement’s sheltering wing, 
From mad conflicting crouds remote, 
Beside some grove-encircled spring, 
Let wisdom build your humble cot : 
There clasp your fair one to your breast, 
Your eyes impearl!'d with transport’s tear, 
3y turns caressing and carest,— 
Your infant prattlers sporting near. 
Content your humble board shall dress, 
And poverty shall guard your door,— 
Of wealth and fame, if you have less 
Than monarchs, you of bliss have more 
Dr. Brownfield, in a letter written after Johnson’s death, observes, 
‘as a physician he very soon gained the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens in an extensive practice. His genius and erudition com- 
manded the admiration of the learned, and his social virtues secured 
him the love and esteem of all those with whom he was most inti- 
mately acquainted. ‘To know the strength and universality of his 
genius, required a long acquaintance. The longer I knew him, the 
more reason I found to admire his talents. To a strong and elevated 
imagination were added a sound judgment and correct taste. To 
an elegant and refined taste for the fine arts, he was one of the few 


who united a profornd knowledge of the more abstruse sciences of 
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philosophy and the mathematics,—as well in execution as design, 
his abilities were unrivalled. Indeed, there are few objects of hu- 
man knowledge, of which he appeared to be ignorant. Intellectual 
brightness is sometimes obscured by degrading vices; but John- 
son’s character had no stain of this sort. His expanded soul em- 
braced the interests of all mankind. Often have I seen the tear of 
sympathy bedew his cheek for the suffering. Indeed, in every part 
of his conduct he displayed that tenderness, that generous benevo- 
lence, which, in my mind, exalts the character more than all the 
brilliancy of science, or energy of genius.” 

That there is no exaggeration in this picture of the impression 
made by Johnson at his new residence, may be very easily believed. 
In our southern regions, so accomplished a person could not remain 
uncourted. He was in every society, and wherever he appeared, 
he was the brightest star. A long poem written by him at the time, 
gives a humorous picture of a convivial musical party at which he 
was present. It is somewhat in the spirit of Goldsmith’s Retalia- 
tion. It pourtrays the character of each guest, in a witty couplet, 
closed with a line from the particular song which each had sung, 
and which line is very humorously wrought into the story of the 
jeu-d’esprit. He was, of course, applied to on all occasions when 
poetry was desired; and among others a Fourth of July address, 
written at this period, possesses high poetical merit, at the same 
time that it breathes a noble spirit of patriotism and love of liberty. 

A streamlet in the neighborhood of Georgetown, which the poet’s 
manuscript calls the river Sampit, but which 1s laid down in the 
maps as a creek, presently afterwards excited his muse; and his 
lines in its praise circulated at the time with an applause, which 


cannot be denied to them even in our more fastidious davy—the lines 
are these: 


Stull winder of the pensive wave 
That calmly tend’st thy little urn, 

Than Temp ’s lovelier vales to lave, 
And quench the potent beams that burn 

Thy tender offspring’s verdant forms,— 
Nor dost forsake thy rising care, 

When Jove descends in awful storms, 
And bolted thunders singe the air! 

What though along thy lonely banks, 
Not oft the tuneful sisters rove, 

Nor, tripping light in twilight ranks, 
The fairies fill the neighboring grove ; 

Though thou on no Etruscan shore 
Hast seen a thousand villas smile, 

Nor e’er, like rapid Hebrus, bore 


An Orpheus to the Lesbian isle. 


Nor dost thou, number’d with the gods, 
Like Nile, from Heaven derive thy source, 
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Nor visit Pluto’s dark abodes, 
Like Arethusa’s latent course ; 
Yet hast thou charms my muse to fire, 
And though her voice not long shall live, 
Her trembling hand shall wake the lyre, 
And give what fame her strains can give! 
While the old bounds the Thunderer gave, 
Thy boisterous brothers oft despise, 
And rising fierce, with impious wave, 
O’erwhelm the earth and threat the skies,— 
To hoary Neptune’s coral throne, 
Thou duteous lead’st thy limpid race, 
While pleas’d to meet his meekest son, 
The monarch melts in thy embrace. 
Diana oft withdraws her gaze 
From dull Endymion’s slumbering charms, 
And flies to keep, with brighter blaze, 
A tenderer vigil in thy arms. 
Like fairy knights, in silver clad, 
To sportive war advancing gay, 
A shiver’d beam each radiant blade, 
Thy waves, in bright confusion, play. 
Along thy banks, where canes compose 
The humid bower, and tiny grove, 
Thy naiads through the day repose, 
And consecrate the night to love,— 
If chance, no monster from the deep, 
In scaly terrors grim, invade, 
And, stretch’d immense in dragon sleep, 
Fright the fair tremblers from the shade.— 
To catch the breeze and court the muse, 
At jocund dawn, or evening grey, 
Oft shall my sandals brush the dews 
That richly gem the devious way: 
But thee, staid eve, most sweet I prove, 
When, gently led by insect light, 
Thought wanders wild with hapless love, 
And sadness sighs along the night. 
Yes, sweet thy cells and rayless groves, 
Where lonely woes delight to haunt, 
And wounded hearts, like dying doves, 
With pangs too big for utterance pant! 
Yon gloomy pines, that stand aloof, 
With thick and darkly waving locks, 
Amidst whose shades, with silent hoof, 
The trembling deer, wild gazing, stalks ; 
The thickening cloud, the screeching storm, 
The flashing lightning’s lurid glare, 
The gliding phantom’s half-seen form, 
Though sad, not all unlovely are. 
The nerve by pity interwove, 
Pale grief low hending o’er the bier, 
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The poignant sympathies of love, 
And suffering friendship’s confluent tear ; 
All these their mingled pleasures know,— 
A littie gold amidst the alloy, 
And from the poisonous mass of woe, 
Extract a melancholy joy: 
In fate’s worst cup of bitterest spite, 
Some drops of comfort still are found, 
In pain itself there is delight, 
If love and pity bathe the wound: 
Thus some pale flowers in deserts bloom, 
Where never pierc’d the solar beams ; 
Thus some lone star, through midnight’s gloom, 
With tremulous radiance, dimly gleams.— 
Curst be the passions’ stoic sleep, 
The marble heart, the nerve of steel ! 
Give me to suffer and to weep, 
But let, ah! ever let me feel !— 
But see! what goddess yonder moves! 
Is it the silver-shafted queen, 
Or Venus, with attendant loves 
And graces, gliding o’er the green? 
Sweet stream! assist my fearful muse, 
O, make her mine,—and thou shalt be 
To future years a new Vaucluse, 
Thy Petrarch I, my Laura she. 
So still may each less sacred rill, 
From thee its turbid tribute turn, 
And Heaven its purest dews distil, 
To feed thy ever-flowing urn! 
Soft blushing, to thy vales and bowers 
May spring her earliest visits bend, 
Deck first thy brow with new-born flowers, 
And in her bosom, warm thee and defend! 
Neglectful of Pierian streams, 
The muse shall drink thy richer wave, 
And fir’d to fancy’s sweetest dreams, 
Upon thine urn, an annual verse engrave. 


The seeds of the illness which has already been mentioned, and 
which Johnson complained to one of his friends, ‘‘had produced 
an irritability both in body and mind, which was unknown to him 
before,” were yet lurking in his frame; and in the autumn of the 
same year, at Georgetown, he was again much reduced by a bilious 
remittent, from which he did not perfectly recover during the win- 
ter. Early in June, 1797, he was again seized by a fever. As it 
appeared slight at first, he resisted the urgent advice of his friend, 
Dr. Brownfield, to try the effects of a northern climate; and pre- 
ferred retreating to a sea-island. Here, however, his spirits for- 
sook him—he pined for the society of those who were precious to 
him, and especially for the one comforting smile which had cheered 
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him during his first disorder. Under these feelings, he dictated 
from his sick-bed, the following version from Ovid’s Tristia, which 
seems to have been intended for the object of his affection, and is 


probably the last of his productions : 
Since trembling illness has unnerv’d my own, 
I must address thee in a hand unknown. 
’*Midst savage strangers in a foreign land, 
On life’s extreamest verge aghast I stand; 
’*Midst cruel climes and people more unkind, 
What objects, think you, occupy my mind ? 
Here, gloomy clouds the cheerless lands ape load, 
And air and earth proclaim the unus’d ab ide. 
Stretch’d, sick and unregarded, here I lie, 
And wildly cast around an hopeless eye: 
No frienaly face, with cheering smile, appears, 
No eye balls stream with sympathetic tears; 
No voice of music bids my pangs retire, 
Rekindling in my breast th’ accustom’d fire ; 
No gentle accents through the tedious day, 
Recite sweet tales to cheat the time away, 
In all I feel or hear a foe I find, 
And ev’ry object round me seems unkind ; 
With mingled thorns offends the bed of down, 


And in the hangings angry demons frown. 


Here as I pine all friendless and remote, 
The pleasing past o’erwhelms my laboring thought,— 
By turns lost pleasures pass in sad review, 
And all those pleasures yield by turns to you; 
To you my feeble voice incessant cries,— 
I see your phantom with deluded eyes; 
And when a thousand tender things I’ve said, 
I blame the silence of th’ unanswering shade; 
And then thy friendship is esteemed a cheat,— 
I curse the name my lips so oft repeat! 
3ut ifthe damps of death my brow bedew’d, 
And to the roof my palsied tongue were glued, 
And skill were pos’d and remedies were vain, 
Thy soft approach would vanquish all my pain ; 
Thy healing voice would all my strength replace, 
And I should rise in health to thy embrace.— 


While dire disease my feeble frame destroys, 
Borne round the giddy whirl of thoughtless joys, 
Dost thou forget thy lover’s faithful name ? 

Or glows thy bosom with another flame? 
Oh, no! too sure, while I remain unblest, 
All joys are strangers to thy anxious breast. 


Soon shall the gods resume the life they gave, 
Nor can thy prayers thy parting lover save ;— 
But sure the gods might grant this small demand, 


At least to perish in my native land, 
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Where pious hands my cold remains might burn, 
And seal my ashes in th’ unconscious urn,— 
”*T were better than in foreign lands alone 

To perish thus, a fugitive unknown, 

Had death at once th’ unerring weapon cast, 
And one misfortune been my first and last! 
Not death itself can now afford relic f, 

And life is lengthen’d to prolong my grief; 

Yet well I know the last, sad, closing day, 
With all its horrors, is not far away, 

And I must die upon a foreign shore, 

Nor see that face, nor press that bosom more; 
Give up my spirit on this lonely bed, 

No friendly arm beneath my languid head; 
Nor with my closing eye’s last trembling beam, 
Behold the tears of sorrow round me stream; 
Nor pour my latest sighs, with faltering sound, 
In blessings, on my sobbing friends around ; 
And when, at last, my soul reluctant flies, 

No hand to close my sunk and sightless eyes, 
Vultures and wolves shall on my body prey, 


And my bones whiten in the blaze of day! 


At the sad news I see thy frenzied air, 
Thy hands outstretched to Heav’n in fruitless pray’r; 
I hear thee call my name and tell our loves, 
Wild rushing through resounding vales and groves ; 
But, ah! to wound that snowy breast forbear, 
Nor scatter to the winds that flowing hair; 
And think scarce less from other each was torn, 
When my first absence thou wert doom’d to mourn ; 
’T was death itself to wander far from thee, 
And more, far more than this, a death to me! 
dut that I knew thy breast could ne’er obey, 
I could command thy fruitless griefs away ; 
Nay, bid thee joy that all my ills are o’er, 
And grief, disease and exile, vex no more. 
At least, with firmness meet relentless fate, 
Nor sink at once beneath a lessening weight; 
With patient meckness all thy woes endure, 
Which time may soften, though it cannot cure! 


In August, 1797, Johnson was prevailed upon to return to New 
York, and thence he went over to Jamaica, on Long Island. Here 
his old friends again flocked around him. Joseph Osborn and his 
brother, Charles Osborn, were unremitting in their attentions. In 
my acquaintance with the world,” observed he, ‘‘T have seen no 
parallel to their friendship and generosity.” Of his southern 
friends, he spoke with enthusiasm to the last ; and especially of the 
frank and liberal treatment he met with in every respect from his part- 


ner, Dr. Brownfield. His eyes, it is believed, were closed by 
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Joseph Osborn, in whose hand-writing, there is the following sim- 
ple inscription upon a page of a manuscript book which had been 
the property of his friend: “Wm. M. Johnson died at Jamaica, 
L. I., Tuesday morning, five o’clock, the twenty-first of September, 
1797.” His tomb stone may still be seen in a gave yard at Jamaica, 
His age did not exceed six and twenty. 

Such was the obscure career of one of the earliest of our neglected 
poets. That he was ‘a poet born’ there can be no doubt, on a con- 
sideration of his character and temperament as evinced by his life, 
and attested by those who knew him, and of the genius manifested 
in those of his writings, which a happy chance has preserved and 
placed in my possession. Notwithstanding the difference of fashion 
in poetry between our day and that of the subject of this memoir, 
all readers, capable of appreciating that essential spirit of poetry 
which is independent of the exterior fashion of phrase and style, will 
recognize, even in some of the specimens which I have quoted, a deli- 
cacy of sentiment, combined with a passionate ardor, an enthusiasm 
for natural beauty, with that deep yearning after the good, the true 
and lovely in moral nature which most strongly characterizes spirits 
of the highest order,—with, at the same time, a melody of language, 
and graceful ease of style, united to strength and directness,—abun- 
dantly sufficient to establish his claim toa high place among the poets 
of our country. His writings have never been published, and his 
name is an unknown sound to the present generation. His life was 
passed in obscurity, and that perpetual and exhausting struggle with 
penury, which has so often and so sadly withered the noble promise 
of young genius; and by the time that his superior talents and ex- 
cellence of character had raised him to a social position, which pro- 
mised a more prosperous future career, we see him sinking beneath 
a premature blight of disease. In the preceding sketch, I have 
attempted to make the narrative tell at once the story of Johnson’s 
genius and qualities of character. To render him justice, in both 
points of view, his attainments and conduct must be compared 
with his chances; and when we consider his nameless origin, the 
desultory scraps of education which his early circumstances per- 
mitted him, the many temptations which he was subjected, both 
from his poverty and the society into which he was necessarily 
often cast, the former must be acknowledged to have been such as 
to entitle his memory at least to this slight and tardy attempt to 


rescue it from oblivion. 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SOUTH-AMERICAN STATES. 
(Continued from page 380.) 


At the conclusion of our last number, we stated that the Spanish power in the 
northern sections of South America, having been materially reduced by the defeat of 
the Royalists at Carabobo, on the 24th of June, 1821, was afterwards completely 
extinguished before the end of 1823; and that those two sections having been united 
under a Republican Constitution into one State called Colombia, had resolved to em- 
ploy their forces in the liberation of Quito and Peru. 

For this purpose, General Sucre was despatched in 1822 by Bolivar, at the head of a 
Colombian army, into Quito, where he had several engagements doubtful in their issue 
with the Royalist forces, commanded by the President, Samano, and General Cruz- 
Murgeon. He was, however, soon after reinforced by Bolivar at the head of fresh 
troops, and the Royalists were vanquished successively at Bombona and Pichincha; 
after the latter action, the Spaniards capitulated, and having been suffered to with- 
draw from Quito, that section was completely occupied by the Colombians. Sucre 
entered the city of Quito on the 22d of May, 1822, and having recruited his troops, 
pressed his course southward towards Upper Peru, a region east of the Andes, which 
formed the northwest portion of the Viceroyalty of La Plata, and was then entirely 
occupied by the Spaniards. Bolivar traversed the country near the Pacific, and 
established his head-quarters at Guayaquil, a large seaport town belonging to Peru. 

In the mean time, the Chilian forces acting also for the liberation of Peru, under 
Lord Cochrane and General San Martin, had succeeded in establishing themselves 
at Pisco, on the coast of that country, not far from Lima, where they received in the 
fall of 1820, propositions for accommodation, made by the Viceroy Pezuela, agreeably 
to the general orders of the Spanish Cortes. 'These propositions were rejected, and 
the people of Peru aroused by the successes of the independents, began toexhibit signs 
of insubordination; the important city of Guayaquil had already declared in favor 
of the patriots, and Lima appeared to be on the eve of an insurrection. 

In January, 1821, Pezuela was removed from the Viceregal authority by his own 
officers, and General La Serna was placed in his stead; this measure is supposed to 
have been occasioned, by the known attachment of Pezuela to the cause of absolutism, 
whereas La Serna was devoted to constitutional principles, which were also pro- 
fessed by the majority of the Spanish army in Peru. The change however produced 
no good effects to the Royalists in that country, and the disaffection of the people 
daily increasing, the new Viceroy found it necessary to evacuate Lima, which was, 
in consequence, occupied by the Chilian forces on the 8th of July. San Martin im- 
mediately assumed the title of Supreme Protector of Peru, in which character he 
summoned constituent and legislative assemblies, levied taxes, confiscated property, 
caused persons to be arrested and executed, instituted orders of nobility and knight- 
hood, and committed numberless other acts of folly, injustice, and violence. Coch- 
rane, a mild man, took no new titles, and killed nobody; contenting himself with 
filling his coffers in the most unobtrusive manner. 

In this state, Peru remained for more than a year. The Viceroy established him- 
self at Cuzco, on the eastern side of the Andes; Generals Canterac and Valdes, who 
commanded the Spanish forces near the Pacific, maintained the Royal cause in 
some distr cts, and occasionally, by approaching Lima, aroused Sar, Martin to action. 
At length, the Colombians having conquered Quito, appeared on the frontiers of 
Peru, and Bolivar, invited the Protector to confer with him at Guayaquil. The call 
was obeyed by San Martin, and the two Chiefs met at the place indicated, on the 
25th of July, 1822. What passed at this interview is not known; its immediate 
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results were the union of Quito and Guayaquil to the Colombian Republic, 
and the engagement, on the part of the latter, by a solemn treaty to employ alf 
its efforts in the liberation of Peru. San Martin, after his return to Lima, on 
the 20th of September, abdicated his powers, and withdrew to Chili, where he in 
like manner surrendered his command in the service of that country; Lord Cochrane 
also shortly after retired from the Pacific, and lent his aid to the Brazilians in expel- 
ling the Europeans from their country. 

The entrance of the Colombians into Peru gave regularity and consistency to the 
efforts of the Independents, whose forces were by the impulse thus given increased 
in numbers, and improved in discipline. The Spaniards, however, maintained their 
ground with their usual bravery and perseverance, and, under Canterac and Valdes, 
completely defeated a portion of the liberating army commanded by General Alva- 
rado, on the 2ist of January, 1823; many smaller actions subsequently took place 
between them and the insurgents, in consequence of which, Lima was occupied by 
each party in succession. Bolivar at last established himself in that capital, and 
having been invested with all the powers of Government by the Peruvians, employed 
them with great skill and discretion, in restoring order and in rendering available the 
resources of the country. In Upper Peru, Sucre was at the same time exhibiting 
great energy and talent, inorganizing the means of offence, for the purpose of striking 
a decisive blow at the Spanish power in that region; and the respect which the two 
Colombian chiefs thus secured for themselves and their followers, gave strong assur- 
ances of the ultimate success of their efforts. 

In this manner the year 1823, and part of 1824, passed, without any determination 
of the question. The Spaniards received no assistance from Europe, and their num- 
bers were daily diminishing, while the efficacy of their movements was paralysed by 
dissensions among their chiefs; it has even be asserted, that after the restoration of 
the absolute power of the King of Spain in 1823, the Viceroy La Serna proposed 
to the Independent Chiefs.to unite with him, in converting Peru into a constitutional 
monarchy, with a Spanish Prince on its throne. If such a proposition were made, 
there is no reason to believe that it was considered with any favor by Bolivar, who 
appears to have been at all times bent upon expelling the Europeans. 

On the 6thof August, 1824, Bolivar brought the Royal forces, opposed to him, under 
Canterac to a general action near Junin, where the latter were signally defeated, and 
furced to retire into Upper Peru; the only important position afterwards held by 
them, between the Andes and the Pacific, being the fortress of Callao. Sucre likewise 
having collected a sufficient body of troops determined to risk an action with his op- 
ponents in Upper Peru; and they having been reinforced by the remains of Can- 

i 


terac’s division from the lower country, showed no disposition to avoid it. The 


two parties after some time spent in Maneuvring and in petty actions, at length nret 


on the 9th of December, on the plain of Ayacucho, near the town of Guamanga, 


where the Spanish forces were totally overthrown, and the Viceroy La Serna was 
made prisoner. Canteraec who then assumed the command of the defeated troops, 
proposed a capitulation, by the terms of which all the Royalist forces were to quit 
America; these propositions having been accepted by Sucre, the Spaniards were 
conducted to Arica, and thence sent in British vessels to Europe 


and Rodil, who were at the head of the Royalists remaining in Lower Peru, how- 


Generals Olaneta 


ever, refused to submit to the provisions of this treaty, and continued for some time 
afterwards to maintain a fruitless opposition to the indep ndence of this country ; 
Olaneta wasat last defeated and killed, and the troops under his command dispersed 
on the 2d of April, 1825; and Rodil having held out the fortress of Callao unti! he and 
his men were reduced to the utmost misery by famine, finally surrendered his post, by 
capitulation, on the 23d of January, 1826. A few Royalist troops who had retained 
possession of the Island of Chiloe, near Chili, about the same time evacuated the 
country, and every sign of the subsistence of the Spanish authority thus disappeared 


from South America. 
The victory of Ayacucho secured the independence of Upper Peru. The people 
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ofthis country, however, were averse to political union, either with Peru, or with La 
Plata, to which latter they had been attached under the Spanish authority, and they 
determined to form a separate Republic. With this view an Assembly of Deputies 
was held at Chuquisaca, which, on the 6th of August, 1825, proclaimed the inde 
pendence of the country, and bestowed on it the title of Bolivia, in honor of him to 
whose efforts they attributed their liberation from the yoke of Spain. Bolivar was 
at the same time requested to draw up a plan of a constitution for the new State, 
and Sucre invested with the title of Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, was placed at 
the head of the Government until its institutions could be thus finally determined on. 
In Peru, after the commencement of the revolution many attempts were made by 
many constituent bodies to arrange a form of government for the country. In 1823, 
a republican constitution, nearly resembling that of Colombia, was drawn up, but 
its adoption was deferred on account of the unsettled condition of things. On the 
10th of February, 1825, a Congress met at Lima, into the hands of which Bolivar 
surrendered his dictatorial power; he, however, was soon after prevailed on to re- 
sume it, and to appoint at the same time a Council of Administration, which was to 
aid him, until a plan of government could be definitively determined. This Con- 
rress, like the others, separated without coming to any resolution upon the matter 
for which it was assembled, and Peru continued for another year subject to the will 
of one individ 
Meanwhile, Bolivar, agreeably to the request of the Congress of Upper Peru, vi- 
{ that country, and presented a constitutional code, which was, without hesita- 





tion, adopted, and put into execution. This form of government can neither be 
called republican nor monarchical; it was intended, or ostensibly intended, by its 
framer, to combine the advantages of both systems, to insure the energy of action, 


upposed to be inherent in the former, with the wisdom in council, and the checks 


upon abuse of power, which should arise from the latter. The chief of the State, 


was a President elected for life, entirely irresponsible, and having power to appoint, 
with the concurrence of the Legislature, a Vice President, who was to succeed 
him. The Legislature consisted of three bodies, the members of two of which held 
, and those of the third for four years; vacancies in each of these 





their seats for li 


bodies were filled by choice of its own members, from among a certain number of 
persons proposed by electors, who were themselves elected by the citizens. We can 
not extend our analysis of this constitution further; nor can we pretend to pronounce 


it assigning reasons for our judgment. We shall merely 


upon its character, 





1. that it is er 


. ll $ gen 
o* 


idd, th j 
levised. This constitution was proclaimed at Chuquisaca on the 23d of December ; 


y considered, as the most absurd scheme of covernment ever 


General Sucre was elected President, and was also allowed to retain two thousand 
Colombians in his service 

Having completed this work, Bolivar returned to Lima, where he was preparing 
to impose the same system on Peru, preliminary to its adoption in Colombia; when he 
was recalled to the latter country | y disturbances in the northern dep uwtments. He 
quitted Lima in September, 1826, having committed the direction of the State and 


the charge of procuring the adoption of the Bolivian constitution to General Andres 


l 


Santa Cruz, in which he was to be aided by the services of a large body of Colom- 


i 
bian troops. | various manceuvres the plans of Bolivar were carried into opera- 


tion; a treaty of confederacy was formed between Peru and Bolivia, a constitutional 


ide, similar in all its principal provisions, to that of Bolivia, received the apparent 
issent of the Peruvi , and was accordingly proclaimed at Lima on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1826, and Bolivar was elected President of Peru. Circumstances, however, 
soon showed, that the assent of the Peruvians to these arrangements was not real: for 


on the 26th of January following, the new system was completely overthrown by the 


people of Lima, without any measures having been taken by Santa Cruz or by the 
Colombian troops, for its support. The Constitution of 1823 was replaced, until a 
new Congress could determine with regard to the form of Government, and the Co- 
lombian troops, at their own request, were transported to Guayaquil. The Congress 
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met in June, 1827, and provisionally confirmed the Constitution of 1823; Santa Cruz 
was sent on a mission to Chili, and General La Mar was made President 

Bolivar had been recalled from Peru to Colombia, by urgent circumstances, the 
remote causes of which cannot even as yet beexplained. In the latter part of 1824, he 
had been re-elected as President of Colombia, but he appears to have been little satis- 
fied with the honor, and to have left the administration of affairs entirely to San- 
tander, who had also a second time been chosen as Vice President. In the spring of 
1826, General Paez, an officer distinguished for the tyrannical nature of his dispesi- 


tion, as well as for his courage, on occasion of some di reement with the civil au 





thorities in the Venezuelan Departments of Colombia, declared, that they 
longer form part of the Republic, and in this resolution he w rted by tl reat 
mass of the people. Santander, on receiving news of t to send fone 
against Paez; but ere he could collect then r see ned int 

, Where the Depariments of Guay LQ , and ( ly \ 
that the whole powers of the State should be ec led to 


south 


of terminating the an y then pervad every part of ¢ 4 
circumstances, Bolivar left Peru, but whether to : quiet the « 
bances and profit by them, we have no m s of k y with y Ii 
rally believed that his object was to obtain t no vian ¢ t n 
in Colombia at once; and t the move Ven i had 
been prepared by him, as the means of fi f it of the ex 
isting system. 

At Guayaquil he refused the di or 
general convention should lled for d 
The same recommend 1 he repeat at | 
little favour, : 
at his « pl h. VV vel 
ranged by the news w 


Peru; and lili MO! ( 


and ¢ nbia; 1 e1 iv, a War Was commenced W “i The 


Peruvians, under their President, Lamar, invaded t r of Colom- 
bia, which they endeavored to attach to their own R l on d, that that 


l 


had formed part of the Viceroyalty of Peru; and having taken Guay il with but 


little opposition, they marched towards Quito. ‘They were, however, met on the 28th 


I 


of February, 1829, ina pass of the Andes, called Tarqui, and there defeated by the 
Colombians under Sucre, who was anxious to avenge the evils which he had sus 
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tained from them. The consequence of this action, was a convention dictated by 
Sucre, agreeably to which, the Peruvians renounced forever, the claims advanced 
by them to the southern territory of Colombia, and both parties acknowledged 
the independence of Bolivia. The ill success of Lamar in this expedition rendered 
him unpopular, and on his return to Lima, he found his powers usurped by General 


Fuente; the army being also against him, he resigned his office as President, and 


was sent to Guatemala where he soon afterdied. Gamarra, who had arranged all the 
Op} osition to Lamar, was then elected Presid nt, his coadji tor, Fuente, be ing at 
the same time made Vice President. 

In Chili, O*Higgins had been displaced fi | Supreme Du in 1822, 
and m ny i were afterwards made re. in Peru, to fi 0 pian of ad- 


ministration f ( ry. The wildes y, however, cont 1 to prevail 
thre hout i y } , there bei i l int r hone sty 
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mistrust { i ( i I { war of the revoluti was becoming 
merel) of cont veen th 1 nd hordes of banditti; the 
wealthy and intel nt part of the pul n looked to the standard of Spain as the 


symbol of order, and there was every prospect that quiet would be gradually 


restored. 
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Among other means of conciliation, the employment of Americans in offices of trust, 
profit, and honor, was found to be very efficacious; the native forces, which were at 
that time numerous and well disciplined, had by good treatment and by the pro- 
per distribution of rewards and promotions, been rendered more unhesitating agents 
of the Royal power, and more inveterate in their hatred to the insurgents than the 
European troops themselves. The inferior clergy, also, who were nearly all Ameri- 
cans, and who had before the arrival of Apodaca, been the principal instigators of 
rebellion, withdrew in a great degree their opposition to the Spanish supremacy, 
after the elevation of Don Antonio Perez, a Mexican priest of great talents and cha- 
racter, to the bishoprick of Puebla, the second ecclesiastical dignity in the country. 

While things were thus under the wise system pursued by Apodaca, returning to 
their former condition, and the revolution in Mexico was becoming a mere matter of 
history, the Viceroy received the news of the proclamation of the Spanish Consti- 
tution at Cadiz; and he was shortly after commanded by the Government of Madrid, 
to re-establish that system in the dominions subject to his authority. This was done; 
the press was freed from preceding restrictions, elections of provincial and municipal 
officers, and of deputies to the Cortes were held, and the insurgents were invited to 
throw down their arms and accept the new institutions offered to them, with enti 
pardon for past offences. As might have been anticipated, the whole country was 
again thrown into a ferment by these proceedings; the hopes of the partisans of inde- 
pendence were revived, new projects for a separation from Spain were formed, and 
discussions took place openly respecting the species of government which might b 
most proper for the future State. 

These signs of approaching disturbances continued increasing, until the 24th of 
February, 1821, when the revolution again burst forth at the town of Iguala, between 
Mexico and Acapulco. The circumstances which led directly to this revolution 
cannot as yet be stated with confidence; there is, however, a weight of evidence suffi- 
cient to induce a belief that they were the following: 

The Viceroy, Apodaca, was opposed, from principle, to the Spanish Constitution ; 
and he lent his aid very unwillingly to its establishment in Mexico, where he saw 
that it would be employed by the partisans of independence as a powerful means of 
advancing their own views. When this anticipation was confirmed, he determined 
to attempt the bold measure of restoring the authority of the absolute sovereign in 
Mexico, so as, if possible, to prevent that valuable possession from being lost to 
Spain. In these views he felt assured of the coincidence of the cl rgy, who were irri- 
tated by the abolition of many of the monastic orders, and the confiscation of church 
property by the Cortes; but for the execution of it, a military force would be re- 
quired, and he could not depend upon the aid of the Spanish troops who, as well as 
their officers, were generally attached to the Constitution. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he thought that he might rely on the co-operation of the native forces, who, 
as before stated, were numerous, well disciplined, and had always shown them- 
selves active and unscrupulous agents of despotism. To the arms of the latter, and 
the influence of the priesthood, he resolved to trust for the fulfilment of his design; and 
the direction of its execution was committed to one, in whom each of those classes 
placed great confidence. 

Augustin Iturbide has been mentioned more than once in these papers as a daring 
and determined foe to the independents in Mexico. This man had, by his gallantry 
and success, raised himself to the rank of Colonel in the Spanish service, and was, in 
1816, the commander of the province of Guanaxuato and the surrounding country, 
when he suddenly retired from the army, or was privately dismissed, in consequence, 
as it is supposed, of suspicions with regard to his fidelity. Certain it is, that he had 


held secret correspondences, on more than one occasion, with the chiefs of the insur- 
gents, and had received offers of high commands from them. In his retirement, Itur- 
bide devoted himself to religious exercises, and labored, by every means in his power, 
to extend his connections among the clergy ; in this he succeeded fully, and at the time 
to which we now refer, he was as highly esteemed for the sanctity of his character as 
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he had formerly been for its ruthlessness. He had friends and partisans throughout 
the whole country, and when, agreeably to the imitation of the Viceroy, about the 
end of 1820, he accepted a command in the army, his re-instatement was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the se!diery and the people. 

In the month ef February, 1821, Iturbide lefi the city of Mexico to take the com- 
mand of a large native force, ostensibly with a view to act against the insurgents in the 
south, who, under Guerrero, were again becoming formidable; it is, however, sup- 
posed that he was really charged to keep in check the Spanish troops, who were prin- 
cipally collected in that quarter, whilst the Viceroy should declare the re-establish- 
ment of the authority of the absohite Sovereign at the capital. 

Thus far, we have stated what appear to have been the facts; the remainder of 
Iturbide’s proceedings are well known. On the 24th of February, 1821, he assembled 
the chief officers of his army at Iguala, and presented to them a set of propositions 
for the institution of a nationa! government in Mexico, which are termed in the 
history of that country, The Plan of Iguaia. The amount of these propositions 
were: 

1. That Mexico should form an independent empire, the crown of which should 
be offered to the King of Spain, and, in the event of his refusal, to the other Princes 
of his family in succession, upon condition that the person accepting it should 
reside in the country, and should swear to observe a constitution to be fixed by a 
Congress; 

2. That the Roman Catholic religion should be supported, and the rights, immu- 
nities, and property of its clergy should be preserved and secured ; 

3. That all the actual inhabitants of Mexico, whatever might be their birth place 
or descent, should enjoy the same civil rights; 

These three propositions were termed the The three Guarantees, and an army wat 
to be raised for their establishment and defence. This plan is generally supposed to 
have been drawn up by the heads of the religious congregation of the Profesa in 
Mexico, under the direction of the Bishop of Puebla, who was one of the most at- 
tached friends of Iturbide; the latter, however, always insisted that he himself had 
been the sole deviser of it, although he admits that it was shown to and approved by 
the other persons mentioned. 

The proposed arrangements having been agreed to by the officers, were, on the 2d 
of March following, submitted to the troops who received them with enthusiasm, and 
immediately assumed the name and colors of (he Army of three the Guarantees. Guerrero 
soon after, added his forces to those of Iturbide, and they also received an important 
accession in the person of Guadeloupe Victoria, who had for the three years previous 
wandered in the forests of Vera Cruz without seeing or being seen by a human being. 
The news of the revolution spread rapidly throughout Mexico. At San Luis Potosi, 
Colonel Anastasio Bustamente ( now President of the Mexican Republic ) with his 
whole regiment declared in favor of the Plan of Iguala; the Province of Vera Cruz 
was in insurrection, and the city was besieged by Don Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, then a young officer; Puebla, Guanaxuato, Queretaro, Durango, Valladolid, 
and all the principal places except the capital, were soon in quiet possession of the 
Independents. The Mexicans, indeed, scrupled a little at first at the idea of receiving 
a Bourbon Prince, but they soon became assured, that there was but little prospect of 
the execution of that part of the plan. 

The Viceroy, it is believed, was at first inclined to accede to the Plan of Iguala; 
certain it is, that he took no very decided measures to oppose it, and he was on 
account of his apathy or apparent acquiescence deposed on the 6th of July by the 
Spanish troops at the capital, who then placed General Novella at the head of the 


Government. Ere the opposing parties could be brought in presence of each other, 
General O’Donoju, an old and highly respected officer, arrived at Vera Cruz from 
Spain, with the commission of Captain General of Mexico; and seeing at once that 
al! efforts to arrest the revolution by means of the Spanish forces in Mexico, would 
be unavailing, he proposed to treat with Iturbide. This proposition was accepted, 
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and ihe two generals met at Cordova, about sixty miles from Vera Cruz, on the 24th 
of August. The result of their conference was a treaty signed on the day of their 
meeting, by which the Captain General recognised the independence of the Mexican 
Empir upon the basis contained in th Plan of Iguala; and it was agreed, that two 
commissioners should instantly be sent to Spain, to communicate it to the Govern- 
ment of that country, and to offer the Crown of Mexico as therein arranged. It was 
also agreed, that a Junta should instantly be appointed, which should select persons 
to form a Regency for the administration of the affairs of the Empire, until the arrival 
of the Sovereign, and that a Cortes should be convened for the purpose of forming a 
constitution; moreover, that the Army of the three Guarantees should occupy the 
capital and strong places, and that the Spanish troops should as soon as possibl be 
sent out of the country. 

The independence of Mexico may be considered as commencing on the 24th of 
August, 1821, when this treaty of Cordova was signed by the highest legitimate 
Spanish authority is the country on the one hand, and on the other by the person 
actually possessing the supreme power over it, by the will of the great majority of its 
inhabitants. Agreeably to its terms, the commissioners were immediately sent to 
Spain, the Spanish troops were withdrawn to places assigned for their reception, and 
the Army of the three Guarantees entered the capital on the 27th of September. On 
that same day, the Junta was formed, its members being all chosen by the general- 
in-chief; this board immediately elected the Bishop of Puebla es its President, drew 
up a manifesto to the nation which was issued on the 13th of October, sammoned a 
Cortes of the Empire to meet in February following, and appointed a Regency, the Pre- 
sidency of which was, of course, conferred upon Iturbide. ‘This daring man was at 
the same time made Generalissimo of all the forces, and invested with almost regal 
powers and dignities, for the support of which he was to receive one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars per annum. O’Donoju could not survive the mortification 
of being obliged to countenance these proceedings, by which his country was robbed 
of its most valuable possessions, and on the 8th of October he died in the city of 
Mexico. 

Iturbide now employed himself diligently, in preparing the Mexicans for receiving 
him as the chief of the nation. With this view, he did ail in his power to ingratiate 


himself with the aristocracy, the clergy and the army, sedulously separating himself 


from those by whom the war of independence had been maintained. His plans for 
the organization of the Congress, were, however, not accepted by the Junta; instead 
of two houses, but one was allowed, composed of deputies elected by the people; it 
was, however, arranged, that those provinces which sent more than four members, 
should choose one ecclesiastic, one military man, and one lawyer. 

The Mexican Cortes or Congress thus constituted, met at the capital on the 24th of 
February, 1822, and ere they began their operations an oath taken by each member, 
separately, to support the provisions of the Plan of Iguala. Notwithstanding this 
oath, however, they were soon divided into three parties; the Republicans, anxious to 
adopt a system similar to that of the United States; the Bourbonists, in favor of the 
exact execution of the Plan of leu ila, and the /urdidists. who wished their idol to 
be elevated at once to the throne. The Republicans and the Bourbonists united 
against the third party, and the discussions became violent 

While these things were going on in Mexico, the Spanish Cortes, had among 
other serious matters, been deliberating on the measures which should be adopted 
with regard to America, and various plans of pacification were proposed. At length 
arrived the news of the insurrectionary movement at Iguala, and afterwards, the 
commissioners who were empowered to offer the crown of the Mexican Empire to the 
King and the other members of the royal family. How these propositions were 
likely to be received by the Cortes, may be easily imagined ; the convention of Cor- 
dova between Iturbide and O’Donoju was declared void, and orders were sent to the 


Representatives of Spain, in other countries, to protest against any recognition of the 


independence of Mexico. It was also resolved, that efforts should be made for the 
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preservation or recovery of the American possessions, by reinforcing the Spanish 
troops in those countries; this resolution could, however, only be regarded as an 
energetic expression of opinion on the part of the Cortes, as not a man nor a dollar 
could then have been spared from the kingdom, torn by internal disturbances, and 
threatened by foreign enemies. 

These determinations of the Cortes taken on the 12th of February, 1822, were made 
known in Mexico in April following, where they excited considerable sensation. In 
anticipation of such replies to the propositions made agreeably to the Plan of 
Iguala, Iturbide had been employing every means in his power, to create a strong 
feeling in his favour among the people, as well as in the army. ‘The Congress, how- 
ever, were in general opposed to him, and many of its members were retiring, in 
order to avoid the scenes which they saw must follow. The crisis at length took 
place on the I8th of May, when the army and the people of the capital proclaimed 
Iturbide Emperor of Mexico, and the remaining deputies of the Congress sanctioned 
the choice by a decree. On the following day, the Regency resigned its powers, the 
new Emperor took the oath to support the independence, religion, and Constitution of 
Mexico, and was installed in the ancient palace of the Vice roys, under the title of 
Augustin the First. 

It may be supposed, that this choice was not hailed with universal satisfaction, and 
that the old chiefs of the insurgents, who had for so many years been submitting to 
dangers and miseries, could scarcely be pleased to see one of their most bitter perse- 
cutors, raised to supreme power over them in amoment. Accordingly, Guerrero, 
Bravo, and Guadeloupe Victoria, soon prepared to betake themselves to their old haunts, 
and to reassemble their followers in opposition to the new sovereign; and even Santa 
Anna, the most ardent partisan of the imperial cause, showed signs of discontent. 
The Congress, too, was loud in its complaints against the extravagance and the des- 
potism of its master; who, having endeavored in vain to quiet this body, by impri- 
soning some of its members, at length, on the 30th of October, closed its doors, and 


replaced it by a Constituent Junta, composed of forty-five persons of his own 
lection. 
Th Constitue nt Junta, established by Iturbide, did nothing to satisfy the people; 


and an insurrection broke out in the northern provinces, headed by a man named 


3 


Garza This was soon put down by the forces of the Government ; Iturbide was 
not, however, equally successful with regard to the second attack made upon his 
authority. He had conceived suspicions of Santa Anna’s fidelity, which induced 
him to withdraw that officer from his command, and he ordered him to appear at the 


Santa Anna learnt the news of his removal at Jalapa, a city on the road 


capital 

} 
between Mexico and Vera Cruz; and without losing a moment, he set off for the lat- 
ter | lace, which he reached before the arrival of the Empe ror’s orders. Ass¢ mbling 
the garrison, he harangued them upon the subject of the injustice and despotism of 


the existing government, and called upon them to aid him in overthrowing it; they 


. 1 his propos 
received his pro} 


public Santa Anna havine then reduced to submission the neighboring towns, 
marched 
the Captain General of the Province, and forced to take refuge for a time in a moun- 
tain, overlooking the celebrated Royal bridge, thirty miles from Vera Cruz. Here 
he was joined by Guadeloupe Victoria, on whose appearance many flocked to the 


ition with joy, and immediately joined him in proclaiming a Re- 


‘inst Jalapa; from this place, however, he was repulsed by Echevarri, 


standard of the insurgents; their suecess nevertheless remained a matter of doubt, until 
Echavarri took part with them, and a new plan was formed on the 2d of February, 
1823, called the Act of Casas Matas, by which that of Iguala was entirely super- 


The Act of Casas Matas guarantying a republican form of government, was uni- 
lly adopted, and Iturbide finding himself deserted by all parties, abdicated the 


versail 
throne on the 19th of March, just ten months after he had first ascended it. He was 
escorted to the coast near Vera Cruz, and on the 11th of May embarked with his 


family for Leghorn, an ample annuity having been secured to him for life, on condi- 
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tion, that he should not revisit Mexico. This condition, unfortunately for him, he 
did not keep; his partisans encouraged him to return and head them; imagining 
himself a Napoleon, he complied with the invitation, and leaving Europe secretly, he 
landed at Soto la Marina, on the 8th of July, 1824. Here he terminated kis career 
like Murat, having been immediately arrested by the authorities, and shot. 

The Spanish troops had been removed during the reign of Iturbide from the Re- 
public, with the exception of a few who continued to hold out the strong Castle ot 
San Juan de Ulua, situated in the sea, within halfa mile of Vera Cruz. Here they 
remained obstinately refusing to depart or to surrender, until the 20th of December, 
1825, when they evacuated the fortress, to the great relief of the citizens of the place, 
which lay under their guns. 

After the abdication of Iturbide, the executive power was confided to a commission 
of three, until a constitution could be provided by a competent assembly. After 
some time, this was effected, and, on the 4th of October, 1824, a constitution, framed 
almost entirely upon the basis of that of the United States, was solemnly proclaimed 
the Catholic religion was, however, supported to the exclusion of all others, and there 
was notrial by jury. The territory was divided into nineteen States and four territories, 
corresponding nearly in names and limits, with the Jntendencies under the Spanish 
regime; the General Legislature was composed of two chambers, constituted nearly 
like those of the United States, and the chief executive power was committed to a 
President, chosen for four years, by entire majority of the States; during whose 
absence or inability, a Vice President was charged with the same duties. In the 
election of these chief officers, the candidate having the greatest number of votes 
after the President, became Vice President. In the first election, General Victoria 
was made President, and General Bravo, Vice President. These appointments 
were in every respect unfortunate. Victoria and Bravo, though active and perse- 
vering as leaders of guerillas, were totally unfit to guide the concerns of a State; 
they were both men of moderate capacity, uneducated, and unacquainted with any 
other than the simplest relations between the governors and the governed. More- 
over, they had long been rivals, and the mode of their election only served to excite 
jealousy and mistrust. Fears of such results were entertained at the time of their 
election, and were afterwards fully confirmed. 

Until 1821, Guatemala, one of the most ancient possessions of Spain on the Ame- 
rican continent, had remained in a state of almost absolute tranquillity. Soon after 
the proclamation of the Plan of Iguala, the people of Chiapas, a province under the 
control of the Captain General of Guatemala, but more nearly connected by natural 
circumstances with Mexico, unanimously resolved to attach themselves to the latter 
country, under the system proposed by Iturbide. The remaining provinees then 
threw off their allegiance to Spain, and as there were scarcely any troops in 
this section, the revolution was conducted without opposition; indeed, nearly all 
the principal members of the existing Government participated in it, and united 
with others, in forming a provisional Junta to deliberate on what was to be done 


In this Junta, which met in September, one party were in favor of union with 


Mexico, agreeably to the terms of the Plan of Iguala, while another preferred a fede- 
ral republican system of government, unconnected with Mexico. Iturbide, in order 
to decide the question in favor of submission to his authority, sent a large force im- 
mediately inte the country, on the approach of which, the Junta declared Guatemala 
to be united with the Mexican empire. This decree, issued January 5th, 152, 
however, produced no effect upon the people, who in all the provinces except Chia- 
pas, prepared to resist its execution. The Mexican troops, upon this, entered Guate- 
mala; General Filisola, an Italian, who had been President of the Previsional 
Junta, placed himself at their head, in order to enforce submission to the decree of 
union, and several engagements took place between the parties during 1822. in all of 
which the Mexicans were defeated. At length, after the overthrow of Iturbide, the 


contest was ended by mutual consent; Filisola with his troops abandoned the terri- 
tory east of Chiapas, and a constituent assembly convened at the capital, proclaimed 
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the independence of the remaining provinces, on the 2d of July, 1823. The Govern- 
ment adopted was, like that of Mexico, Federal Republican, the provinces becoming 
States; jealousy, however, prevented the retention of the old name of Guatemala, for 
which the inconvenient and vague appellation of Central America was substituted, 
The new Republic was speedily acknowledged by Mexico, the United States, and 
other Powers in Europe as well as in America, and these recognitions were followed 
by treaties of amity and commerce with each. Chiapas has, however, constantly re- 
mained attached to Mexico, a circumstance which has occasioned much ill feeling 
between the Governments of the two countries. 

We have hitherto abstained from any notice of the proceedings of the Government 
ofthe United States, with regard to the contest between Spain and her dominions in 
America; as those proceedings had but slightly and indirectly affected that contest. 
During the imprisonment of Ferdinand, there had been no official communication 
between the Government of the Union, and any of the Powers claiming the direc- 
tion of affairs in Spain. An attempt was made in Congress, in 1809, to procure 
the recognition of Joseph Bonaparte as the sovereign of that kingdom, but it failed ; 
and, on the other hand, Don Luis de Onis, who was sent to Washington in the same 
year by the Supreme Junta, as its Minister Plenipotentiary, was never acknowledged 
in that character, until the restoration of Ferdinand. 

The first step which was publicly taken by the Government of the United States 
with regard to the insurgent dominions of Spain in America, was a passage in 
President Madison’s message of November 5th, L811, expressing a feeling of in- 
terest. in their behalf; this was followed by a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives declaring its solicitude for their welfare, and its desire to enter into relations of 
amity and commerce with them, as soon as they should have attained the condition of 
independent nations. An opportunity was however afforedd for open communications 
between the American Government and the insurgents of Spanish America by the 
earthquake in Caraccas, in 1812. As soon as this disastrous event was made 
known in the United States, the Congress which was in session, on the 8th of May, 
1812, ordered the sum of fifty thousand dollars to be laid out in provisions for the 
relief of the survivors; and the agents sent for the purpose of delivering the articles, 
expressed, as they were authorized, the desire of their Government, for the establish- 
ment of intercourse between the two countries. 

Commissioners had also been appointed by the United States, to visit the 
various revolutionized sections of Southern America, and to report upon their condi- 
tion. The success of the Spanish arms in Mexico and other parts of the continent, 
prevent d these views from being carried into execution with regard to those coun- 
tries; Mr. J. R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, one of the commissioners, however, 
sailed for La Plata, in 1811, and remained in that country and in Chili until 1814. 
The reports of this gentleman upon the condition of these sections, as well as of 
Peru, are documents of the utmost value, from the satisfactory historical information, 
as well as the important geographical and statistical details which they contain, and 
which were all derived from observation or original official resources.* Other com- 
missioners were afterwards, in 1817, despatched to those countries; and agents were 
likewise about the same time received from Venezuela, La Plata, and Chili. 

In 1818, a proposition was officially made by the Government of the United States 
to that of Great Britain, for a concerted and provisional acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of La Plata; it was declined, and it is believed to have given offence to the 
Sovereigns assembled in conference at Aix la Chapelle. Public opinion, however, 
grew stronger in the United States in favour of the Patriots of Spanish America, 
being daily increased by the details of the horrible proceedings of Morillo and 


* These highly interesting Reports may be fonnd among the documents communicated by 
President Monroe to Congress, on the 15th of December, 1818. Accounts of Mr. Poinsett’s 
proceedings in Sonth America, as well as in Mexico, will be found in another part of the 


present number of this Magazine at page 447 et seq. 
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the other monsters in Colombia, and by the seizure of the vessels of the United States 
on the coast of that country in virtue of the pretended blockade. Many attempts were 
also made in Congress, particularly by Mr. Henry Clay, to procure a public recog- 
nition of the independence of those portions of the Southern Continent from which 
the Spaniards had been expelled. At length, on the 8th of March, 1822, President 
Monroe, in a message to the National Legislature, declared his conviction, that the 
United States could not consistently, with justice or with policy, longer delay the 
commencement of relations with these countries, as they were de facto free from the 
authority of their former European rulers. On the day after this message had been 
sent, the Spanish Minister at Washington remonstrated, officially, against the recom- 
mendation thus made, and he subsequently communicated to the President, the 
decrees of the Cortes, protesting against the admission by any other Government, 
of the claims of those countries to be considered as Sovereign States. Nevertheless, 
both Houses of Congress adopted the views presented in the message, and, on the 
4th of May, appropriations to a large amount were made by the House of Represen- 
tatives, for the expenses of such missions, as the President should think proper to send 
to the countries in question. 

Ministers were accordingly immediately appointed and despatched to Colombia, 
La Plata, and Chili, from which agents of similar character were also received at 
Washington. With Mexico it was not judged expedient to commence political 
intercourse at once, but Mr. Poinsett was despatched in the latter part of 1822 to 
that country, in order to examine into its condition. The reports of this gentleman 
showing the unsettled state of things in Mexico, and his opinions, which were soon 
verified, that the imperial system established by Iturbide, must speedily fall, served to 
confirm the propriety of the delay in entering into relations with its Government. 

The Ministers sent to the South American States, were charged to declare that the 
Government of the United States had sympathised with them, during the whole 
period of their struggle, and had recognised their independence as soon as it had been 
really achieved; that a strong desire existed on the part of that Government for rela- 
tions of amity and commerce with those of South America upon reciprocal terms and 
according to the most approved principles of international law. They were also 
instructed to obtain information, as precise as possible, with regard to the views and 
objects of a Congress of Representatives from the several American States, which 
was said to be about to take place. 

The principles adopted by the United States with regard to the interference of Euro- 
pean Governments in the affairs of America, were afterwards fully set forth in the mes- 
sage of the President to Congress, on the 2d of December, 1823. In that message it is 
declared, that the American Continents were not in future to be considered subjects 
for colonization by any European Power—and that no attempt should be mad by 
the Allied Powers, whose system of absolute government then pervaded nearly the 
whole of Europe, to introduce that system into any part of either of the American 
Continents. These were bold declarations; however, it must be remembered, that 
the British Government had nearly a year previous declared, that it would refrain 
from opposing the execution of the intentions of France and the Allied Powers of 
Europe towards Spain, only upon certain conditions, one of which was, that those 
Powers should not attempt to extend their principle of interference to Spanish 
America. 

The idea ofa general Congress of the American States, for the purpose of framing 
a confederacy, appears to have originated with Bolivar, who, in 1823, proposed 
it to the Governments of Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres. Some 
of these Governments acceded to this proposition, and their Ministers at Washine- 
ton, in 1825, requested the President also to send commissioners to Panama, 
which had been selected as the most convenient point for the meeting, provided with 
powers to treat upon points concerning the welfare of the American continent. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Clay, replied, that the United States could not take part, 
directly or indirectly, in the war against Spain, and that althouzh his Govern- 
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ment would willingly be represented in the proposed Congress, yet it would be pro- 
per that the points upon which the discussions would turn should be known precisely. 
The answers to this declaration were by no means precise, but they were such as with 
other circumstances to induce the President to bring the matter before Congress, and 
to propose the appointment of the commissioners, which he accordingly did on the 
25th of Deeember, 1825. 

The proposition to send Ministers to Panama, was seriously-opposed in both 
Houses of Congress, on the grounds, that it would involve the United States in 
foreign alliances, so as to prevent them from acting exclusively for the advancement 
of their own interest, and for other reasons equally just and proper, which we have no 
space for relating. After a series of long and stormy discussions, it was at length 
decided, on the 21st of April, 1826, by a strong vote in the House of Representatives 
thet Ministers ought to be sent to the Congress of Panama; and, accordingly, Mr. 
Richard Anderson, the Envoy of the United States in Colombia, and Mr. John 
Sergeant, of Philadelphia, were appointed for the purpose. Mr. Anderson died on 
his way to the place of meeting, and Mr. Sergeant deferred his departure from the 
United States on account of the unhealthiness of the season, until the Congress was 
terminated. 

The Representatives of Peru, Mexico, Central America, and Colombia, met at 
Panama, on the 22d of June, 1826, agents being also present from the Governments 
of Great Britain and the Netherlands; and, onthe 15th of July, they produced treaties 
of friendship and perpetual confederation, offensive and defensive, to which all other 
American Powers might accede. They then separated, having agreed previously to 
meet at Tacubaya, near Mexico, in February, 1827. The treaties concluded at 
Panama were not ratified; no Congress was convened at Tacubaya, and the 
opinions of those who considered the plan chimerical were confirmed. 

In 1825, Mr. Poinsett was accredited as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States near the Mexican Government, and was received in such capacity in June of 
that year. About the same time, Mr. Ward arrived as Envoy from Great Britain, 
and Mexico was thus publicly recognised by the two Powers with which it was most 
important for her to enter into amicable relations. A treaty of amity commerce and 
navigation was concluded without delay, between Mr. Ward and the Mexican Mi- 
nister of Relations, it was not, however, ratified by the British Government until con- 
siderable changes had been made in its provisions. Mr. Poinsett had also been 
charged to negotiate a treaty of amity, commerce, navigation, and limits between his 
country and Mexico; with regard to limits, he was, if necessary, to recognise as 
subsisting, those which had been settled with Spain, on the 22d of February, 1819, 
when Florida became part of the United States; he was, however, if possible, to 
obtain a new line of division between the territories of the two Republics, westward 
of that agreed on with Spain, so asto giveto hisown country the extensive tract called 
Texas. 

The Mexican Government, however, did not seem inclined to assent to either of these 
propositions; although it had previously expressed through its Minister at Wash- 
ington, the desire that the provisions of the treaty of 1819, should be extended to 
Mexico. The Minister of Relations, Don Lucas Alaman, an acute and dexterous 
politician, afler many maneuvres, at length declared, that it would be better to have 
the region intervening between the acknowledged possessions of the two nations 
examined, before any determination should be made as to boundaries; in the mean 
time, he was ready to treat upon the other subjects which it was material to have 
settled. To this Mr. Poinsett reluctantly agreed, and accordingly a treaty of amity, 
commerce, and nav:gation between Mexico and the United States was signed by the 
two Plenipotentiaries, on the 10th of July, 1826. This treaty was, however, not ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, nor acted on by the General Legislature of Mexico; 
and the latter body, even resolved, on the 2d of April, 1827, that it would not take into 
consideration any treaty with the United States, unless a provision should be inserted 
in it, confirming the boundary between the two Republics, as settled in 1819. Now, 
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as the United States had aever refused to confirm that boundary, and Mexico had 
insisted upon an examination (which was never made) of the territory, in order to fix 
a new one, this resolution seems to have been at least unnecessary, and may perhaps 
be qualified as frivolous. Possibly, it may have been intended, to accelerate the 
movements of the Mexican Executive upon the subject. 

Mr. Poinsett was then instructed by his Government, on the 15th of March, 
1827, to propose to purchase the desired tract of territory from Mexico, so as to 
fix the western boundary of the United States on the river Colorado, or even on 
the Rio del Norte; but this proposal was rejected by the Mexicans, and years 
passed on without any determination either of the limits, or of the rules and princi- 
ples by which the intercourse between the two Republics was to be conducted, 
although this intercourse was daily increasing. Meanwhile, grants of land in 
Texas, were daily made to individuals, natives of the United States, and of other 
countries, as well as Mexicans, and a population was rising in that region, essen- 
tially foreign to Mexico in language, habits, and religion. From Great Britain, 
Mexico received a vast amount of capital, which was expended in almost every in- 
stance, fruitlessly, in attempts to work new s.lver mines, or to restore to use those 
which had been abandoned ; the mining operations were, however, much improved 
and the proportion of the precious metal obtained has been much greater since than 
before the separation from Spain. 

During the administration of Guadeloupe Victoria, little was done to bring Mexico 
to that state of quiet and security, so indispensable for the happiness and advance- 
ment of a country. The finances were badly administered, and peculation was 
openly practised in every direction. The President and Vice President, as before 
stated, were enemies, the latter headed the opposition, and actually, on one occasion 
in January, 1828, appeared at the head of forces in insurrection against the constituted 
authorities, he was, however, on this occasion, defeated and made prisoner by Guerrero. 
Independently of the evils arising from the personal ambition of various individuals, 
there were strong parties, at war with each other upon material points of government. 
One party wished to maintain the privileges of the aristocracy and the clergy, and for 
that purpose was desirous of seeing established a central system of government; the 
other, a democratic party, wished to reduce these privileges, and to maintain the 
Federal Constitution. By the exertions of the latter, alaw was passed in 1826, putting 
anend to all titles of nobility, and restricting parents, with regard to the distribution of 
their property among their children. Another question, which strongly agitated the 
people, was, whether the Spaniards should be allowed to remain in the Republic or 
not; by the influence of the same party, the expulsion of this class of the population 
was effected, in virtue of a decree, passed on the 8th of March, 1828. 

The affairs of the State also became involved with Masonry, which produced as 
much evil in Mexico as it appeared once to threaten in ourown country. ‘Those who 
are adepts in Masonry, know that there exists a schism in the masonic world on the 
subject of rites, ceremonies, and opinions; one party adhering to those of the Scotch 
Lodge, (the word lodge is here used collectively,) the other submitting to the rules of 
York; the lodges in the United States are all constituted upon the York principles. 
Masonic societies, professing the Scotch rites, had existed in Mexico for some time 
previous to the extinction of the Spanish authority, and during the wars of the revo- 
lution they had afforded facilities for the propagation of plans of insurrection, and 
of other information among the people. On the establishment of the Republic, these 
societies were filled chiefly with persons professing aristocratic principles of govern 
ment; they were used as the means of combining operations for the maintenance of 
such principles, and were accordingly favored by the Representatives of Great 
Britain, which was then by no means anxious for the extension of the republi- 
can system throughout America. The Grand Master of the Scotch masons was 
General Bravo, who was for some time their favorite candidate for the Presidency ; 
they had endeavoured to raise him to that station at the first election, and are sup- 
posed to have been the advisers of his insurrection in 1828, which terminated so 
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unfortunately forhim. There were, however, some York Lodges in Mexico, the mem- 
bers of which were attached to democratic forms of government, and acted politically 
in opposition to the Scotch; thus, the two great parties in Mexico received the names 
of Escoceses or Scotch, corresponding as to the political opinions professed, with the 
English Torts, and Yorkinos or Yorkists, whose views nearly resembled those of 
the Whigs in Great Britain. 

As soon as Mr. Poinsett arrived in Mexico, he was solicited by several eminent 
members of the Government and others, to obtain from the United States, a charter 
for the establishment of a Grand York Lodge in that city; he complied, and accord- 
ingly procured such a charter from De Witt Clinton, at that time the Commander of 
the Faithful in Masonry, throughout a large portion of the United States. This 
circumstance, together with the republican opinions, which Mr. Poinsett did not 
hesitate to avow—and which we hope no American diplomatist will ever shrink 
from declaring—excited against him the animosity of the Escoceses, and rendered 
them anxious to free Mexico from the presence of one, the influence of whose 
character, could not but be injurious to the success of their plans. They accordingly 
employed every means to misrepresent his views and proceedings, accusing him 
alternately, as circumstances rendered the charges most convenient for their ends, of a 
desire to overthrow the religion of the country, and to annex it to the United States, 
of favoring or opposing the expulsion of the Spaniards, and of other designs equally 
at variance with his character and his manifest intentions. In order to avoid giving 
any color to these accusations, the Minister of the United States, sedulously abstained 
from all connection with the Masonic lodges, and endeavoured as far as possible, to 
escape being called on, as he however frequently was, to pass his judgment on pro- 
posed political plans and movements. 

In 1828, the second election for President and Vice President of Mexico was to be 
held. The Fscoceses failing in their plan to have their Grand Master Bravo elected, 
put forward the Minister of War, General Gomez Pedraza, a man of strong character 
and capacity, much disliked, however, in the army, on account of his arbitrary prin- 
ciples. The candidate of the Yorkinos was General Vincent Guerrero, the persever- 
ing Indian Chief, who had just defeated and taken Bravo, who had never bent to 
the thrests or bribes of the Spaniards, and had never despaired of the independence 
of his country; bold, honest, and frank, but weak and illiterate, he was much better 
qualified for conducting a rapid march through a region occupied by enemies, than 
for counteracting intrigues, and devising measures for the recovery of the finances 
and for the pacification of a troubled country. The election was held in September, and 
the result was that Pedraza was chosen by a small majority over Guerrero. The 
announcement created great satisfaction on the one hand, and a corresponding disap- 
pointment on the other. Scarcely was it made known ere an insurrection broke 
out. 

The ever restless General Santa Anna, on account of some disturbances which he had 
fomented or abetted, had been removed from his command at Vera Cruz, and taken 
up his residence at Jalapa. Here considering the election of Pedraza as offering a 
good opportunity for an insurrection, he prevailed on the troops to join him, and, on 
the 10th of September, 1828, followed by a large body of men, he suddenly left 
Jalapa, and marched upon the fortress of Perote, situated thirty miles distant on the 
road to Mexico. Having obtained possession of this fortress, and of a large amount 
of public money, he declared himself Commander of the Liberating Army, and pro- 
posed his Plan for the reform of the Government, which is known in Mexican history 
as the Plan of Perote.* By the terms of this plan, the election of Pedraza was pro- 
nounced fraudulent, and the Legislature was required to make a new choice. 








*We have already, while speaking of Iturbide’s proceedings, shown, what is meant 
in Mexico by a Plan. There are, however, some other terms with wh’ch it is necessary 
to be acquainted, in order to understand the history of party in that country. Whenever 


a set of people in Mexico become dissatisfied from any common cause, or from mere want of 
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President Victoria immediately declared Santa Anna an outlaw, and sent forces 
against him under Generals Calderon and Rincon, by whom he was at least kept at 
bay. In the capital, however, was a strong party in favor of this plan of Perote, headed 
by Lorenzo de Zavala, the Governor of Mexico, a man of influence, talent, and honesty, 
and possessing sufficient firmness for his support, in the trying scenes to which he was 
exposed. The Government which was in favor of Pedraza, suspecting Zavala to be 
engaged against him, ordered his arrest, but he escaped to the mountains, and join- 
ing other friends, they planned a scheme of resistance. It was carried into effect on 
the 30th of November, 1828, when a body of soldiery seized a large building, called the 
Acordada, opposite the Alameda or public gardens of the capital, and took possession 
of the arms stored there. The excuse for this movement, was to have the Spaniards 
expelled; but this was soon forgotten, in the general cry of Long live Guerrero. 
That chief appeared and headed the troops and people; nearly all the forcigners 
except the members of the American legation quitted the city, and for three days 
Mexico was the scene of combats and plunder. A party of the mob attacked the 
house of Mr, Poinsett, who was accused of protecting some Spaniards; he, how- 
ever, advanced on the balcony, unfolded the star-spangled banner of his country, and 
the tigers were at once charmed into submission, as more fully related in another 
part of the present number. 

The result of this movement was thetriumph of the Yorkino party ; a new election 
took place in which Guerrero was chosen President, and Don Anastasio Bustamente, 
Vice President, Pedraza being sent in exile to the United States. Victoria retired 
into private life, and the new chiefs of the State entered upon their respective 
duties on the Ist of April, 1829. Santa Anna, after having been nearly forced to sur- 
render to Calderon at Oaxaca, was himself placed at the head of the very army, which 
had opposed him, and reappointed to his government of Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Poinsett, after these proceedings, was more than ever exposed to the hatred of 
the defeated party; while, on the other hand, those who succeeded, did not venture 
openly to express their satisfaction with him. He was libelled in the public prints, 
accused of crimes, attacked in the General and in the State Legislatures, and threatened 
both publicly and privately. In answer to the Legislature of Vera Cruz, which had 
passed a resolution expressive of a wish that he should quit Mexico, he replied by a 
pamphlet showing conclusively, the falsehood of the ground there assumed, as_ well 
as the ingratitude and the policy of the proceedings of that country towards the 
United States. At length finding that his power of being useful to his own country 
was nearly destroyed, he was, in 1829, at his own request, relieved by President 
Jackson from his official duties, and succeeded by Mr. Anthony Butler, as Chargé 
d’A ffaires. 

The writer of these pages is happy to be able to add, as the result of personal ob- 
servation and inquiries, that Mr. Poinsett retained the esteem of the most respectable 
persons in Mexico, and that he is still remembered with kind feelings by many who, 
actuated by the spirit of party, were among his most violent opponents. 





excitement, they begin by uttering complaints and imprecations against the existing form of 
government, or its members, mingled with praises of some other system or persons; this, the 
first stage of a revolution, is termed a Grito. If the grito continues unchecked for some 
days, a public meeting is held, in which the grievances and modes of redress are discussed, 
and arrangements are made for expressing them more clearly; this second stage is called a 
Pronunciamento. Then comes the Plan always bearing the name of the place at which it 
was concluded. Every large city in Mexico has had its plan ; in more than one instance the 
garrison of a little pest, headed by a sergeant, has issued its propositions for a change of go- 
vernment, accompanied Ly the resolutions of the framers, to die in its support. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF CILLEY. 


Tur late appalling tragedy which has been enacted at the seat of our Government, 
before the eyes of the nation, possesses a pudlic character, which not only brings it 
properly within the seepe of the cognizance of this Review, but imposes it upon us as 
a duty the neglect of which would be criminal, to draw from it, and place in a dis- 
tinct light before the public eye, that high political moral of which it presents so in- 
structive though so fearful an illustration. It has such a connection with past events, 
through a long continued series, and such a bearing upon the future, if the moral 
which it teaches shall duly sink into the public mind, as constitute a point of view 
even superior i importance to the general question of the morality of the practice of 
duelling. Wewill therefore approach the theme, though it contains so much that we 
shrink from with pain and disgust, in a solemn spirit of truth and of judgment, to 
analyze the principles, whether of good or evil, which it involves; and, in pronoune- 
ing upon the parts borne by parties yet within the reach of the doom of Public 
Opinion, to embody, and record, even as a handwriting upon the wall, that verdict 
of public sentiment which, springing spontaneously and unanimously from the 
moral sense of all society, without distinction of classes or parties, may without pre- 
sumption be called the Voice of God arising out of the depths of the human heart. 

In the performance of this latter part of the duty which we recognize as incumbent 
upon us, as a constituent portion of the Press, we shall be animated by no single 
pulse of hostility towards any individual, even when most deeply moved by the 
righteous indignation and the abhorrent disgust, which the contemplation of bad 
principle and malignant motive, tending to and thirsting for human blood, necessa- 
rily excites in every mind. 

A great crime has been committed. Fierce demons of human passions have been 
abroad, in the light of the sun and before the eyes of men, and have lapped from the 
ground the innocent blood which they have nerved human hands to shed. The deed 
done, they have shrunk back into the dark recesses of the hearts which they have 
made their home, and leave the minds of men appalled, stunned, and sickened, as 
from immediate contact with an Evil Presence. But, crime having been perpetrated, 
retribution must follow; and the accomplishment of the doom of social justice upon 
the guilty can alone dispel that fearful pall of crimson, which seems to have arisen 
like a vapor out of the earth from the scene of blood, and to darken the whole moral 
atmosphere through which we move. The tribunal by which that doom is to be 
awarded and inflicted is Public Opinion. The affair appears not to be within the 
reach of any other. Nor could any other inflict a punishment commensurate with 
the crime. This alone can, as it most assuredly will, satisfy the call for justice which 
now cries from the ground stained with the life-blood of Cilley. 

We see in this dreadful catastrophe the natural fruit of that bitter and ferocious 
spirit of party, which has of late years made its way into our political contests. 
No person has done more to create and foster this, than the wretched individual who 
has enacted the principal part in this drama of death—we refer by this expression, 
not to the weak-minded and unhappy man who drew the fatal trigger, but to the 
hand which held and directed that comparatively innocent and passive will. It has, 
in fact, long been apparent that some terrible catastrophe or other of this nature was 
gradually approaching, such as should exorcise, by one dreadful shock, that fell spirit 
of malignity—malignity even unto the shedding of blood—which has arisen in the 
midst of our highest arena of opinion. In the dispassionate reflection upon which 
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men must be forced by this awful event, it must be apparent to all, that the system 
of rude and random denunciation, and galling personal abuse, which has been called 
into play in opposing a political party, its leaders and their supporters, had been 
carried to a point which tended to, and must of necessity have resulted in, the most 
lamentable consequences of personal violence. The main contest between the two 
parties of the country, has been on certain broad questions of economy and political 
science,—and yet in what spirit have we seen the party possessed of the Executive ad- 
ministration, by the rightof majority, perpetually assailed by their opponents? It has 
really been in a manner calculated to tax severely all the powers of endurance of human 
patience. Of the manner in which prominent leaders have been assailed,—their 
persons and characters ridiculed and vilified, every action misrepresented and every 
motive misinterpreted,—it is not necessary to speak. But a similar spirit of warfare 
has raged against all their supperters-and friends, who have been perpetually insulted 
with generalterms of opprobrium calculated to carry a direct individual sting of the 
most irritating character—being constantly held up in the light of servile and cor- 
rupt minions of power, recreant to every principle of honor, integrity, or patriotism. 
Can there be two opinions upon the propriety of such a system of political opposition? 
And will any one say that this description of the general tone whieh has of late 
years marked our public contests, especially at the seat of government, is overdrawn? 

Such a course of party warfare must of necessity place the two parties, or at least a 
number of their proniinent leaders and. most ardent champions, when brought together 
in such an arena asthe House of Representatives, in a delicate relation towards each 
other, out of which it is only surprising that personal collisions do not more frequently 
grow. Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the merits of the public 
questions which have been at issue, there can be none as to the fact of the remarkable 
moderation—perhaps even a stronger word would be justifiable, and has been fre- 
quently applied—that has been evinced by the party which has been the object of 
this harassing and galling method of attack. 'Tothis fact ample testimony has been 
borne by their opponents themselves, in the many contemptuous sneers upon their 
pusillanimity, to which they have had to submit both in and out of the House of 
Representatives. So far was this carried—and so far did impunity encourage, and 
the indulgence of passion stimulate, this spirit of fierce and insolent denunciation, 
of a personal even while of a general character—that at length all bounds of legisla- 
tive decency seemed to be transcended and spurned. The bold and high-handed 
manner in which the majority of that body has been bullied (we use the expression 
because, though strong, it has the sanction of notoriety) for two or three years past, 
is known to all, and almost unanimously acknowledged. A few violent spirits have 
lorded it over the rest, riding rough-shod over all personal opposition, and scattering 
insult and abuse with reckless hand, and insolent tone and defiance, to all comers 
who should dare to lift the ever ready gauntlet. We can state the fact, on the 
authority of one of the most estimable men of the Opposition, that the number of 
members of that high legislative body is exceedingly limited who do not habitually 
carry concealed weapons,—and the fact is material as illustrative of the tone of 
feeling which has arisen in the party conflicts of which that hall is the theatre. We 
have heard the remark made by a member that if any one were to venture to rise to 
meet these men* ontheirown ground, he must place a pair of pistols on the desk before 
him, and shew the projecting handle of a dirk or bowie-knife, from his bosom. And 
what man of sense or self-respect would descend voluntarily, or without absolute 
compulsion, into this gladiatorial arena, to the level of those whothus invited all who 
dared to come and meet them there? The fact is fresh in the memory of all, that, at 
the last session, Mr. Wise, in referring to the disgraceful scenes of the Investigating 
Committees, and the violent excitements which arose in the House out of them, taunted 
the majority in unmeasured terms of insult, with the pusillanimity with which, the 





* Referring, in the last Congress, to Messrs. Wise and Peyton. 
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boaster vaunted, they had cowered before the fearless defiance, personal as well as 
political, which had been constantly held out to them by himself and his friend 
Peyton, of Tennessee—saying, substantially, that on several occasions individuals had 
attempted to muster a sufficient show of courage to march boldly up to a certain line, 
on the verge of the ground assumed by them, but that they had never dared to make the 
step beyond, but had always shrunk back, one and all, like panic-stricken children at the 
sight of a ghost. This speech saves us the necessity of enumerating the instances of 
which the substance is sufficiently summed up in the taunt itself; or of dwelling any 
longer on this topic, to prove the existence of this relation between the two parties, the 
height to which that system of bullying, with the implied threat of the bullet or the 
stecl, had proceeded, and the fatal fact, that the principal author of this state of things, 
the chief performer of this gladiatorial part, the one individual upon whose head 
centres the general responsibility of the bloody results to which itof necessity tended, 
was no other than the same wretched man now on his trial before the bar of Publie 
Opinion, for the homicide—we choose the mildest word afforded by the fearful vocabu- 
lary of death—of Jonathan Cilley. 

It was a frequent subject of remark, and of dark though undefined presentiments 
what was to be the end of this state of things,—when and how the catastrophe was 
to come, by which, as by the storm, the troubled and threatening elements brooding 
throuzhout the atmosphere were to be purified and calmed. Recent events had given 
birth to the impression that the danger was passing away,—that the evil was gradu- 
ally remedying itself,—and that with the self-exhaustion of the prestige of the individu- 
al from whom it had taken its origin, ( from the signal instances in which he had re- 
cently seemed to cower before any eye that unflinchingly met and defied him on his own 
ground,) all tragic apprehension would subside into the ridiculous. Alas, that the 
nature of that malignity which seemed to have sprung from a source that we would 
not attempt to fathom, and which had nurtured itself, by indulgence, into a passion 
only to be appeased by the taste of blood, was so ill appreciated! The Evil Spirit was 
raised, and would not depart without the oblation of a victim. Alas, too, that the 
noblest, the kindliest, the truest, and the best, was to be selected for that dark mar- 
tyrdom ! 

We now come to the narrative of the recent tragedy itself, and proceed to draw 
forth, in such distinct relief as shall impress itself upon every eye, even of the 
blindest friend or partisan, the fearful, blood-red outline of its leading features—as a 
sacred duty to the cause of public morals, in a case beyond the cognizance of other 
tribunals than that of Opinion—to that cry from the ground which sounds clear, loud, 
and solemn upon our ear—and to the outraged feelings of friends bereaved by a blow 
so ruthless, prompted by motives, which the calmest reflection compels us to pro- 
nounce, so demoniac. 

The first act of this tragedy of which the country now deplores the horrible catas- 
trophe, is in the House of Representatives, on the 23d January last, when the Hon. 
Mr. Wise opposed the appropriation before the House for the expenses of the Semi- 
nole war, in an animated tirade of general attack upon the Administration. He is 
answered by Mr. Cilley in one of the most admirable speeches ever heard in that 
body, in which he brings to bear, upon the unworthy factiousness from which the 
opposition to the bill so evidently springs, acalm earnestness of eloquence, a force of 
reasoning, a broad philosophic elevation of views, and a moral power of sincerity 
and patriotism, perfectly overwhelming. The attempt to harass the administration 
of the government on this point is utterly abortive, and recoils upon the heads of its 
authors. It cannot receive a partial support even from the spirit of party ; it is utterly 
annihilated before the face of a moral power of reason and patriotism nobly represent- 
ed in the person of Cilley; and its parent, worsted and baffled, dares not, before the 
eyes of the country, vote for his own proposition, and is left in a ridiculous position, 
“nailed to the wall” (to quote the words of a disinterested authority on the occasion, 
whose name would challenge the highest respect if we were at liberty to use it )—-+to 
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brood over the rankling memory of one of the most signal, and irrecoverable over- 
throws ever experienced by him on that floor. We would gladly, if our limits per- 
mitted it, publish this speech entire—though very comprehensive it was of no great 
length, and is of course of easy access to every reader.* 

The second act is on the occasion of the debate in the House upon Mr. Wise’s 
resolution of inquiry into the charge of corruption brought against some wnnamed 
member of Congress by the correspondent of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
“the Spy im Washington,” and backed editorially by that paper. On this occasion 
Mr. Cilley was prominent in opposing the investigation moved for, on the ground 
that the anonymous obscurity of the source from which the charge proceeded placed 
it entirely beneath the level of the dignity of the House, being without specification, 
individuality, oath, or direct responsibility,—an anonymous writer vouching for an- 
other anonymous person, himself vouched for by an editor of a newspaper; adding, 
in relation to the character of the paper in which it appeared, the following remark, 
as quoted in the letter in which Webb afterwards demands an explanation: “He 
knew nothing of this editor; but if it was the same editor who had once made 
grave charges against an institution of this country, and afterwards was said to 
have received facilities to the amount of some fifty-two thousand dollars from the 
same institution, and gave it his hearty support, he did not think his charges were 
entitled to much credit in an American Congress.” 

The remarkable moderation of this language must strike every reader; to the 





* We cannot here forbear from quoting the following two extracts from letters received in 
this city on the two successive days after the death of poor Cilley. They are both from a 
source entitled to the highest veneration, a fine old veteran of the Revolution, upwards of 
eighty years of age, who served throughout the war from the first day to the last, and has 
since well discharged his duty to his country, and enjoyed the marks of its confidence and 
gratitude, in civil life : 


“Has the appropriation for Florida passed all the branches, or will they send Mr. Wise to 
build a palace for the “poor Indians”? Iam so much pleased with the Hon. Mr. Cilley’s 
speech, upon this subject, that it brings bis grandfather more freshly tomy mind. I was tell- 
ing him the offer I had totake a regiment in the Oxford army,t and my answer on declining. 
He was all alive to me wiih his thanks, and told me this story: He said that one of his sons 
had an offer of a lieutenantcy in that army, and came and asked him if he would let him 
have his sword. Hesaid: “ No, my son—I don’t know bat I shall have to put on my specta- 
cles and take my sword myself, to mect that army yet, if they continue in their tyrannical 
laws!’ Give my cordial respects to the Honorable Mr. Cilley.” 


“T have been delighted with reading Mr. Cilley’s speech, onthe subject of the appropria- 
tion for the Florida war; it combines truth, talent and manly patriotism. He has done honor 
to his State, and he has my most cordial thanks. He is a grandson worthy of his ancestor, 
and has done honor to his name. His grandfather, General Joseph Cilley, was a Colonel in the 
revolution—as brave a man as ever took the field, and with as much animation as any man I ever 
saw—always ready to meet the enemy, if required, at the point of the steel. In the battle of 
Monmouth in ’78, he was in command of a body of his regiment moving toward a rail fence-— 
enemy moving toward the same fence—the British officer ordered his men when the 
damned rebels mounted that fence to fire upon them—upon that Colonel Cilley answers, 
‘two can play at that, sir,’ and coming near to the fence he ordered the men in the front rank 
to hand their guns to the file covering them, and to take up that fence and lay it prostrate, and 
not break time. It was done in an instant. The British seeing this changed their front and 
took a retrograde march. In civil life this venerable man was held in high estimation by 
all the patriots ofour country. He was in the executive council, and was always a patriot 
tothe core. I used tohave much pleasure in his company. Please to present my eordial 
respects and thanks to the honorable member, Mr. Cilley.” 


? The army raised by the elder Adams to support his admiuistration, bore this name throughout New England. 
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friends of Mr. Cilley it has the double interest of being in this respect strikingly cha- 
racteristic of the habits of thinking and speaking of the man.* 

An altercation, of « very acrimonious character on the part of Mr. Wise, arose 
upon this occasion. In reply to Mr. Cilley, Mr. Wise, among general remarks upon 
the opposition of the friends of the administration to all investigation without spe- 
cific charges, &c., remarked, “‘ Every man careful of his honor, when such charges as 
these are made, will not wait to have them specifically framed; and, in the present 
instance, he would say to the gentleman from Maine, that a member of the party to 
which that gentleman belongs should be the last man to oppose the investigation of a 
charge like this, for it was much more likely to be him that was meant by the author 
of the charge than himself (Mr. Wise.) I, sir, (said Mr. W.) have no influence with 
the Executive or any of its branches, to sell for a price,” &c. 

Afterwards, in the course of the debate, the following altereation took place, as we 
find it reported in the Intelligencer: 

——But now, because he (Mr. C.) had stood up to defend the character of the House 
against that anonymous imputation, he was to hear the basest charges insinuated against 
himself— 

Mr. Wise here asked if the gentleman from Maine meant to say that he (Mr. W.) had 
made base charges in relation to himself? 


Mr. Cittey would explain. He did feel that it was ungenerous for that gentleman to have 


said that the presumption was rather that it was he (Mr. C.) than himself (Mr. W.) to whom 


this charge alluded. 
Mr. Wise had made no personal charge against the gentleman, the member from Maine, 


false or true, none whatever, and he again asked that gentleman if he meant to say that he 
had insinuated base charges against him? 

Mr. CiLLey repeated in substance what he had before said. 

Mr. Wiss. Then the gentleman from Maine designs deliberately to insult me ? 

Mr. Cittey—certainly did not: he had not made any charge against the gentleman from 


Virginia. He kvew his rights and those of his constituents on that floor. 
Mr. Wise—understood; and did not understand the gentleman from Maine as disclaiming 


the charge that he had made base charges against that gentleman. 


*As Mr. Cilley has been insidiously represented as having spoken disparagingly of the 
press,t on this occasion, and even an esprit de corps invoked against him on this account, 
apparently for the purpose of mitigating the public indignation at his “murder most foul 
and most unnatural,’ we subjoin the following extract from his speech: 

“This charge was very vague, and made upon the authority of an anonymous writer in the 
daily prints. The charge, to entitle itself to the notice of the House, should be under oath, 
He knew nothing of the editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer, who vouches for the 
It might be the same editor who once accused a 


authority upon which the charge is made. 
certain institution of buying up voters like cattle in the market, and had afterwards received 


facilities from the same institution. The charge, such as it appears before the House, is not 


Let it be distinctly made against an individual, under the solemnity of 


He hoped 


this House would not be made the arena for settling newspaper quarrels, and that the mem- 


worthy of its notice. 
an oath, and then there would be a proper time for considering and acting upon it. 


bers of this House would not catch up every idle rumor, and bring it upon that floor for dis- 
cussion. Every President of the United States had successively been personally attacked in 
the papers of the day —Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and the two Adamses; but the coun- 


try, the People, had made up its verdict as to those charges for itself. It was giving to this 


attack too much importance; it did not deserve it, as it was clearly irresponsible. If the 
press does a person injustice, the People will do him justice. He was known to his neighbour, 
and, in the end, if he be abused by the press unjustly, even the press will be in his favor. 
Men, even wrorgly accused by it, need not fear its opera- 


HE GLORIED IN A FREE PRESS. 
He said nothing against 


tion, while they whom it fairly criticises may derive benefit from it. 


the press, nor would he disparage it. He repeated that the authority upon which this charge 


now came befure the House was insufficient to warrant its action; and he thought that the 


2 7 . ia ae sha 
gentleman moving this resolution would himself think so upon reflection. 


tSee for instance the Evening Star of February 26, and the National Intelligencer of February 28 
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Mr. Cittey said that he had distinctly remarked that the gentieman from Virginia had 
said he (Mr. C.) was more obnoxious to the charge contained in the resolution before the 
House, than he (Mr. W.) was; and he could say no [less than he had said, fearless of all 
consequences, but he had no intention to insult any one.}* The gentleman from Virginia 
just remarked that he had been informed of the name of the member alluded to,—why not 
slisclose it? 

Mr. Wise rose and said, that he could never again treat that gentleman with confidence 
who could rise in his place and repeat to the House what a member had said in private con- 
versation in his seat. 

Mr. Crttey—had not intended to violate confidence. The gentleman from Virginia had 
said openly in his seat that he knew the name of the member meant. 

Mr. Wise. But it was in reply to an express question of another meimber. 

Some further explanations then took place between Mr. Cittey and Mr. Wise, &c. 


The report of it is here cut off. Mr. Cilley sustained himself with perfect firmness 
and dignity to the end—his manner being, according to our information, in highly 
advantageous contrast with that of his assailant. The latter concluded by the fol- 
lowing remark, spoken so openly and loud asto be heard at some distance—a remark 
which Mr. Cilley never affected to notice or to hear: “ But what's the use of bandying 
words with a man who won't hold himself personally accountable for his words ? : 

So terminates the second act. The high moral superiority of Cilley over his as- 
sailant on this occasion, was, as we have been assured by his friends who witnessed 
it, resplendently manifest—for which all readers may make whatever allowances on 
the ground of party sentimentthey may think proper. The insolent manner—aggra- 
vated, as we are informed, by tone, and lookt—in which the one attempts to bully 
the other, and to make him quail before the fear of the consequences of braving him; 
the ferocity with which he seeks to force a duel from the other, insulting him grossly 
on grounds so frivolous, and then complaining that that other does not take him upon 
the ground so significantly offered ; or else the “ chivalry” with which he attempts to 
place in such a position a New Englander, of remarkably mild and amiable character, 
upon whom it might be presumed that the bravado might be hazarded with impuw 
nity,—and, on the other hand, the honorable, forbearing and mild, but firm and 
courageous, dignity with which the attempt is met, and put down by the natural force 
of that moral power which every brave man possesses—must be apparent to every 
mind, on the face of the proceedings. 

The third act presents the negotiations that led to that mournful fourth, which we 
shudder to approach. Webb—to whose name no other designation can be added 
which would strengthen the idea contained in its own notorious monosyllable—comes 
to Washington, this time destined to act a part in a tragedy where he had already so 
often exhibited himself as the hero of a farce. He comes to ask ‘satisfaction’ for an 
imputation against the honesty of his sudden conversion from an enemy into a stren- 
uous partisan of the Bank of the United States, in 183l—an impvtation which has 
been thousands of times made, on innumerable occasions in Congress, and to which 
the only legitimate exception to be taken is on the score of good taste, as being at this 
time too trite and obsolete a truism. Mr. Cilley had, however, referred to it only 
in the direct path of his argument; he had said that he knew nothing of this editor, 
and had spoken in a qualified and guarded manner of the transaction, that “ it was 





* These words are added here froma report in another paper. The scene is taken from 
the National Intelligencer, imperfect as it is, as a paper friendly to Mr. Wise. 


+The circumstance of Mr. Wise making a marked distinction of emphasis in correcting 
himself from the common form of expression, “the gentleman from Maine,” to, ‘the mem- 
ber from Maine,” which he did on this occasion significantly, will alone suffice to show the 
spirit which characterized this altercation on hiis part, and to prove that there is no miscon- 


struction in the information from which we describe the scene. 
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said he had received, &c.” * For this Webb comes boldly to demand “ the explana- 
tion rendered necessary by the character of your remarks,” from a man to be presumed, 
from his manners, birth place, and the entire absence of any “ fire eating” spirit 
evinced in his altercation with Mr. Wise on this same occasion, not to be “a fight- 
ing man.” 

It will be remembered that on Webb’s last visit to Washington, to address a simi- 
lar demand to Mr. Gholson, during the Extra Session (when the latter gentleman, 
though he refused to netice a demand for explanation from that source, yet expressed 
himself, on the former’s affecting to misconstrue his motive, willing to waive his con- 
gressional privilege) the demand was not sent through the agency of a friend. 
On this occasion, however, when there was a moral certainty that his demand 
would not be deemed entitled to notice,—when it was doubtless believed {from the 
disposition evinced by Mr. Cilley in his recent affair with Mr. Wise, misunderstood 
by those who could not appreciate it,) that he would not venture to ‘ cross the line' 
at all, a second does intervene. Can the dark inference be doubted, especially in con. 
nection with the subsequent history, that it is for the purpose—at least with the inten 
tion—of forcing the noble-hearted Cilley into a position from which no other egress 
for escape should be left him than one of ignominy, which would blight his present 
standing in the House utterly and forever, and destroy him in his own district, where 
he stood in the delicate and critical position of being elected on the strength of per- 
sonal popularity by a majority even of political opponents, the democratic party being, 
as is well known, by no means in the ascendency in that district. 

Mr. Cilley refuses to notice in any way Webb’s call upon him for an explanation. 
From Mr. Graves’ first note it is apparent, that Mr. Cilley, from his natural good 
temper and urbanity, had not in terms disparaged the ‘character’ of Webb, simply 
declining to notice his demand in any way, whether for good or ill, and bringing in 
the idea of his parliamentary privilege, though not ( as it appears both from the de- 
mand for a written statement and from his own reply ) placing his refusal on that 
ground 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1838. 
In the interview which I had with you this morning, when you declined receiving from me 
the note of Col. J. W. Webb, asking whether you were correctly reported in the Globe in 
what you are there represented to have said of him in this House upon the 12th instant, you 
will please say whether you did not remark, in substance, that in declining to receive the 
note, you hoped I would not consider it in any respect disrespectful to me, and that the ground 
on which you rested your declining to receive the note was distinctly this: That you could 
not consent to get yourself into personal difficulties, with conductors of public journals, for 
what you might think proper to say in debate upon this floor in discharge of your duties as a 
‘Representative of the People; and that you did not rest your objection, in our interview, upon 
any personal objections to Col. Webb as a gentleman. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Wh». J. Graves. 
Hon. JONATHAN CILLEY. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1838. 
The note which you just placed in my hands has been received. In reply, I have to 


state that in your interview with me this morning, when you proposed to deliver a communi- 








*If any justification for Mr. Cilley’s remark, in addition to that of notoriety, be 
deemed necessary by any, the reader, of whatever party, need only refer to Mr. Clayton’s 
Report from the majority of the Investigating Committee on the affairs of the Bank of the 
United States, dated April 30, 1832, 22d Congress, Ist Session, Report No. 460, H. R.—at 
pages 8, 9, and 10. 
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eation from Col. Webb, of the New York Courier and Enquirer, I dechined to receive it, 
because I chose to be drawn into no controversy with him. 1 neither affirmed nor denied any 
thing in regard to his character; but when you remarked that this course on my part might 
place you in an unpleasant situation, I stated to you, and now repeat, that | intended by the 
refusal no disrespect to you. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Jona. CILLey. 


Hon. W. J. Graves. 

This first note of Mr. Graves is rather peremptory, and certainly very little respect- 
tul, addressing him without any initiatory title of “Sir:” and cavalierly bringing 
the subject of his note before him by the expression “ you will please,” &c. Mr. Cilley’s 
reply, however, repeats, notwithstanding, the expressions of personal respect and 
good feeling towards Mr. Graves which he had freely volunteered in their oral con- 
versation, and declines the expression in terms of any opinion of Webb, simply de- 
clining to recognize his right to demand the required explanation of him. What 
could be more forbearing, peaceful, mild, and truly brave, than this course. There 
are two grounds on which he may refuse to notice the demand, the one the character of 
Webb, the other his own parliamentary privilege. Whatever might be his private 
opinion of Webb, he abstains from expressing it, evidently from his disposition to 
peace, and good feeling towards Mr. Graves. Upon his motive he is silent, and the 
friends of all may put their own respective constructions upon it, the most favorable 
latitude which could be asked being left them for that purpose. He even introduces col- 
laterally a reference to his privilege, and does not hesitate to express, and to repeat, 
even when rather peremptorily addressed, his personal respect for Mr. Graves. 
Could he do more? Would any other than a man of the truest and thrice-refined 
purity of moral bravery have done so much? 

On this, the insulting, extraordinary and purely gratuitous demand, to acknowledge 
Webb to be “a gentleman and a man of honor,” is addressed to him—whether as an 
act of unmenly bullying, from a misconstruction of this calm majestic quiet of the 
lion, or from a deliberate determination to force him to the ultima ratio of blood, we 
may not undertake to pronounce positively. Viewed in connection with presumed 
characters, and with the sequel, the natural inference would assign, in charity, the 
former motive to the miserable writer, and, in justice, the latter to his wicked 
advisers. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 22, 1838. 

Sir: Your note of yesterday in reply to mine of that date is inexplicit, unsatisfactory, and 
insufficient; among other things in this: that, in your declining to receive Col Webb’s com- 
munication, it does not disclaim any exception to him personally as a gentlemman.—I have, 
therefore, to inquire whether you declined to receive his communication, on the ground 
of any personal exception to him as a gentleman or man of honor? A categorical 


answer is expected. 
Very respectfully, 
Wm. J. Graves. 

Hon. J. Cruey. 

Of Mr. Cilley’s answer, the dearest friend, in the moment of the bitterest anguish 
for the eventual result of the affair, could not wish that a single word had been 
changed: 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

February 22, 1838. 

Sin: Your note of this date has just been placed in my hands. I regret that mine of yes- 
terday was not satisfactory to you, but I cannot admit the right on your part to propound the 
question to which you ask a categorical answer, and therefore decline any further response 
to it. 

Very respectfully, 
Jona. CILLEY. 


Hon. W. J. Graves. 
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The challenge and the acceptance then immediately follow—Mr. Wise, already 
at enmity with Culley, and having already made an almost openly avowed attempt to 
force him to a duel, being the challenging second. 

Here, then, occur two questions, the obligation on the one part to send, and on the 
other to accept, the challenge. 

1. Considering the subject in no other or higher light than by the principles of 
the ‘Code of Honor,’ it is as clear as sunlight at noonday, that no such obligation, 
in the slightest degree, existed on the part of the former. On this point we have 
found all parties and all opinions agreed. Had Mr. Cilley emphatically declared 
Webb vile and infamous, even without disclaiming at the same time any disre- 
spect to the second, the latter would even then have had no right. The only right 
he could have had, on duelling principles, would have been to call his own principal 
to account for deceiving him as to his character, a right on which many duels 
have been fought. But if the second still continues to regard his own principal as, in 
truth, a gentleman, he then violates his most essential right in taking his quarrel out 
of his hands, which carries the implication that the other dares not or cannot manage 
it himself. We know of cases in which the latter has been forbidden to entertain 
such an idea under penalty of challenge from the former. Every gentleman is pre- 
sumed competent to the vindication of his own honor, and has never any difficulty 
in forcing his adversary to yield him the satisfaction he desires, or to inflict an equi- 
valent punishment, if his desire be real and earnest. Such an attempt on the part of 
the second is, in point of fact, an insult upon his own principal. No principal, with 
the proper self-respect of a gentleman, would permit his second under any circumstances 
thus to substitute himself in his stead, for the vicarious vindication of his honor. His 
remonstrance, putting it on this plain and strong ground, ( and it is admitted that the 
affair was known to him on the preceding evening, ) would, from necessity and the 
nature of the case, be imperative upon his second. No second, but one animated by 
the most gratuitously hostile feelings—whether of his own or of an extraneous and su- 
perior influence—would dream of thus substituting himself. But even this plain view 
of the case assumes that a challenge had been sent and refused, which could alone 
establish new relations between the parties,—which was not the case. A note calling 
for explanations had alone passed. They were refused, but it did not of necessity fol- 
low that a challenge would be refused. What Cilley would have done in that event 
can now never be known. Nor had there been any words of insult to Webb. The 
reception of the note demanding explanation from him was declined without any rea- 
son assigned, and accompanied with free expressions of respect and good feeling to Mr. 
Graves. Fifty reasons might be imagined, and no man 1s under any obligation to 
give the bearer of the note any reason. Mr. Graves had a right to place it to the 
account of privilege, without demanding a gratuitous disclaimer of any other, if he so 
chose, and if he was not determined to force a fight, nolens volens—but it appears 
absurd to dwell upon an absurdity so self-evident, as that of this challenge. How 
much stronger the cas? when the antagonist pursues the conciliatory and mild course 
described above !'—How damning the evidence of fell ferocity of purpose, satisfied with 
a pretext flimsy even to the point of self-contradiction, in the counsels from which 
could have proceeded a challenge under such circumstances ! 

2. The second question, as to Mr. Cilley’s obligation to accept the challenge, 
though unimportant in the settlement of accounts between the surviving parties and 
the public, is, yet, material forthe vindication of his own memory. He was strongly 
opposed to duelling, and his previous conduct from the commencement of this affair, 
as also in his former altercation with Mr. Wise, signally manifested his reluctance 
to suffer himself to be forced into an affair of that nature. But he understood and 
He felt himself a scion of a 


was solemnly impressed with his peculiar position. 
h-minded bravery; 


stock whose very name, where known, is synonymous with hig 
and it would have been too bitter a sacrifice of all natural feeling to an abstract prin- 
ciple of morality, for him to permit the name of Cilley to be coupled in the mouths 
of inen—even of those less worthy classes of society from whom alone it was to be 
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apprehended—with that of coward. He felt, moreover, the honor and the pride 
of New England at stake, whose sons have so often been the objects of an insolent 
bullying in Congress from the quarters where a different tone of sentiment and moral 
principle prevails on this subject. He could not let the name of his grandfather be 
dishonored, nor his native New England be trampled upon. But even these were 
not the main grounds on which he justified to his own upright mind his acceptance 
of this fatal challenge. Mr. Cilley was one of the most promising members of the 
House. Eloquent—ready—with a mind richly stored with treasures of knowledge 
and thought always at command—earnest—firm—calm in temper, while zealous 
and energetic—and above all possessed of a moral force of influence which was al- 
ready beginning to make itself sensibly felt in the House, and which had borne him 
signally triumphant through more than one trying occasion—he saw the duty so- 
lemnly incumbent upon him, to his principles, his party, his constituency, and his 
country, not to permit himself to be put down by this insolent attempt to thrust him 
to the wall—made apparently on the presumption that he was one to be bullied with 
impunity. He was conscious of the capability and the determination to make himself 
felt, in the cause of his principles, in that House, and in the great contest now raging 
before the country, and he could not allow himself to be degraded and paralyzed into 
obscurity and impotence, by quailing even before the imminent danger of death. He so 
understood the whole affair. He believed it tobe a conspiracy to browbeat him into 
insignificance before the House and the country. He felt himself in a post of honora- 
ble danger; and the following are substantially the views of the matter which he ex- 
pressed freely to his friends on the morning of the fatal rencounter. “Iam driven 
to this meeting by a positive compulsion. I have done all that an honorable man 
can do to avert it. Why should I acknowledge that man to be a gentleman and man 
of honor? In truth and conscience I could not do so, and still less can I have it so 
unreasonably extorted from me by force and threat. I have no ill will nor disrespect 
towards Mr. Graves. He knows it, and I have repeatedly and fully expressed it. 
I abhor the idea of taking his life, and will do nothing not forced upon me in self- 
defence. The pretext of the challenge is absurd. JI understand the conspiracy to 
destroy me as a public man. But ‘New ENGLAND MUsT NOT LE TRAMPLED ON,’ my 
name must not be disgraced, and I go to this field sustained by as high a motive of 
patriotism as ever led my grandfather or my brother to battle, as an unhappy duty 
not to be shrunk from, to my honor, my principles and my country.” 

Such were the sentiments which the noble and gallant fellow carried with him to 
that fatal ground. 

The arrangements for the duel we pass over. Mr. Cilley, as the challenged par- 
ty, chose the rifle—a weapon of course acceptable to a Kentuckian—being entirely 
unacquainted with the pistol, or any other weapon, and possessing no remarkable 
skill at the former. He had scarcely had one in his hand for about eight years pre- 
viously to Thursday evening, when, although not yet challenged, it had become ap- 
parent that it was designed to force him toa fight. Weare thus broucht to the fourth 
act of the drama, the field of blood. 

The two stand face to face, the slayer and his destined victim. Thus far the last 
degree of guilt, in the execution cf the deliberate purpose of malignity, has not been 
incurred. Charity may yet attempt a palliation of the crime thus far incurred, in a 
merciful construction of motive. The challenger is there on a mistaken view of the 
point of honor,—it surely is but a form,—an interchange of a shot, which his human 
heart will not let him aim at the life of him who has, so nobly and so generously, 
gone so far in expressions of personal respect and good feeling,—it cannot be true, as 
reported by a devoted friend of his own and of Webb,* that he has come to this 








* The “Spy in Washington,” to Gen. Green, of Washington, on the afternoon of Satur- 


day, before the parties had yet returned from the field, when all was suspense and anxiety 
throughout the City as to the issue of the combat, to which it was generally known during 
the course of the morning that they had gone out. 
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ground with the determined resolution, as expressed in his own room before starting, 
that it shall not be left without the spilling of blood !—or perhaps it is still believed 
that his courage will fail, and the submission demanded before, degrading as it 
would be, will yet be extorted from the present fear of death,—but in neither case does 
there exist on the challenging side, any malignant spirit, immitigable in its thirst for 
blood, which will persist in the fell purpose to a fatal result, in spite of every effort, 
within the limits of honor and manliness, to appease it—such a spirit does not, can- 
not, exist on that ground! Alas for human nature, it is there—in relentless, remorse- 
less ferocity! All restraints prove powerless, and that dark demon of revengeful and 
implacable hate rules the hour surrendered to it by the will of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence! ‘Two shots are interchanged, and after each a parley ensues. With great 
profession of desire to terminate it, Mr. Wise throughout insists that Mr. Cilley shall 
acknowledge Webb to be a gentleman and a man of honor. This is the substance 
of the demand from which nothing can induce the stern, bitter fierceness of his reso- 
lution to swerve. He shall give a reason for declining to receive Webb's communi- 
cation, exclusive of the idea of his being unworthy of notice—or blood shail flow! 
It is not enough that he has said nothing to the disparagement of Webb, that he has 
remained and remains silent as to his motive, leaving free latitude for the construc- 
tions friends may respectively prefer,—it is not enough, that he is free in expressions 
of the highest respect and best feelings towards Graves,—it is not enough, that two 
shots have been interchanged on this flimsy punctilio of honor, in the language of 
one of the gentlemen on the field in his remonstrance, “ based upon an abstraction 
and assumed upon an implication,’—it is not enough, that all opinions on the 
cround, the second, the surgeon, and consulting friends of the challenged party, the 
surgeon and one at least of the friends of the challenging side (Mr. Crittenden), are 
unanimous in opinion that all has been done that the most fastidious honor could 
require, and that there exists no right to demand more, emphatic protests being urged 
against the further continuance of the affair,—it is not enough, that he is invoked and 
appealed to by the friends of Cilley to withdraw his principal from the ground, now 
that two shots have been interchanged, with the earnest declaration that they will 
in that case every where bear witness to their honor, bravery, and magnanimity,— 
it is not enough, that he has put a distinct proposition, in terms, as if a decisive ulti- 
matum, from an anxiety to put an end to the combat, that acknowledgment shall be 
made that no disrespect was meant to Mr. Graves, DIRECTLY or INDIRECTLY, and that 
it was, in terms, answered aFFIRMATIVELY—nothing, nothing will suffice, but a de- 
grading and humble acknowledgment, contrary to the conscience and truth of the 
party, and to the notorious opinion of at least a large majority of society, and 
entirely extraneous to the relation between the parties on the field—an acknowledg- 
ment which nothing but a trembling cowardice widely unlike the brave bearing of 
poor Cilley could yield under such circumstances—an acknowledgment which he 
knew, and could not possibly but have known, could not and would not be conceded— 
no, nothing will suffice but this abject and impossible submission,—or blood! 

The spirit of malignant evil that ruled the ascendant of that dark hour, triumphed, 
and the kind-hearted, the generous, the peaceful, the manly, the noble, the true, the 
brave, lay weltering in his own life-blood. 

Thus wascut short the career of Cilley, ‘done to death by felon blow,’ in the first 
flush of a promise of usefulness and glory, to which the eyes of men were just turn- 
ing with a hope, a respect and admiration, claimed by but few young men at the 
outset of public life. He leaves a wife and three infant children, and a circle 
of warm friends co-extensive with the acquaintance of his life, by whom he will long 
be mourned, with a depth and poignancy of grief which best attest the nobility and 
loveliness of his character. 

Of the surviving principal in this affair, we forbear to speak. He appears in it 
but as acriminal of an inferior order of intellect and malignity. Such are the instru- 
ments with whichthe demons of mischief, which are permitted to roam abroad among 
men for purposes of omnipotent wisdom which we cannot fathom, often perpetrate 
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their most dreadful results. Bad and weak, though not themselves demoniac, they 
handle lightly and rashly matters of life and death—mastered and bewildered as by a 
spell—with but a confused consciousness of the fearful path on which they are mov- 
ing, they know not, and care but little, whither and why—as 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

If he would force poor Cilley to the field—if a better nature did not assert its do- 
minion over his heart when he stood there before him, in all his manly bearing, as 
conciliatory as brave, with words of kindness on his lips even to the foe who had 
goaded him so ruthlessly into this position, and even when that foe, who should have 
rushed to his arms or fallen at his knees, had twice aimed at his life—if he would 
place himself a mechanical automaton in the hands of another, in the false idea that, 
while he rested on the superior force of character which swayed his own feebler nature, 
he laid upon his head, too, all the responsibility of the consequences—if he would go 
on firing, instead of declaring himself satisfied—and if he would, under these cir- 
cumstances, point his weapon to a deadly aim—may God forgive him, for most 
assuredly man can never! 

But for the true principal in this dreadful drama—who performed the part described 
above—who had himself a personal animosity against the man towards whom he 
accepted the relation of challenging second, a relation at variance with all the prin- 
ciples of the code of honor—who had, on a recent occasion, manifested his bitter 
feeling by an attempt the most gratuitous to thrust a quarrel upon him—who at the 
very moment when, on duelling principles, he ought himself to have been standing 
in the place of Graves,* yet forced the affair on, implacable and remorseless, deaf to 
all remonstrances, to its bloody termination—of that wretched man, the cold-hearted 
method of whose evil passions will not permit charity to ascribe to his conduct the 
excuse of madness, what shall be said? The fleshof men may creep with disgust, 
and the blood may curdle with horror, as they come into contact with the wilful and 
deliberate assassin who lays low the noble object of his hatred and revenge by a 
dastardly blow through another hand, but language has no power to embody the ex- 
pression of the emotions excited in every upright mind by the contemplation of such 
heartless, deadly meanness of malignity. He may be beyond the reach of other hu- 
man punishment than that social excommunication of opinion alone commensurate 
with his crime,—but that doom he cannot escape by any attempt to deceive and im- 
pose upon Public Opinion and Public Justice; and the dearest friend of the murdered 
martyr—martyr to his honor and his public duty, and the intense personal and 
political hatred of a remorseless foe—could desire to inflict no other vengeance, 
than to let him go abroad among men, bearing with him every where, into every 
scene and every society, the hell of his own heart, and the consciousness that, 
whether concealed or expressed, he is looked upon by all whom circumstances may, 
perhaps, compel to mingle with him in some kind of intercourse, with all the emotions 
with which human nature instinctively shudders and shrinks from the contemplation 
of such darkly crimsoned infamy of human guilt. 

Of the other parties to this fearful scene we abstain from speaking. All are exhi- 
bited by the additional statement of the friends of Mr. Cilley, prepared for publica- 
tion, but suspended in consequence of the appointment of the Committee of Investiga- 
tion by the House of Representatives, as having strongly urged the cessation of the 
affair, all possible right or reason for its continuance being at an end, before its fatal 
result, with but one single exception, in the person of the Hon. Mr. Menifee, of 





* Mr. Wise had insisted, in his altercation with Cilley, quoted above, that the latter meant 
deliberately to insult him; viewed in connection with his closing remark on that occasion, it is ap- 
parent that, when Cilley now manifested that he would fight, the former ought to have required 
the settlement of his own pending quarrel, either by challenging him, or apologizing honora- 
As a professed duellist, standing in his actual relation to 


bly to him for his misconstruction. 
Mr. Cilley, to undertake the relation of second in another man’s quarrel admits of no pallia- 


tion, —what, then, shall be said of his mode of executing its functions ! 
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Kentucky. As for the second of Cilley, we will not add a fresh pang to the feel- 
ings with which he must now remember the legitimate opportunities lost, at which he 
might have insisted upon the termination of the affair, by walking his principal off 
the ground—even if on no other occasion, at least when the opposite second had 
made a distinct proposition which was distinctly acceded to. For permitting him- 
self to be thus trifled with, as for being caused to put his name to a statement 
varying so widely, in the general views of the conduct of the affair expressed at 
its close, from the testimony of the other friends of Cilley on the ground, and 
from his own sentiments previously to entering upon the long private conferences 
with the adverse second which resulted in the production of that statement—we 
leave him to settle his account with Public Opinion, as he best may, ow the score of 
that self-possession and clearness of thought and firmness of purpose, which consti- 
tute the first requisites for the delicate position which he occupied.* 

We have thus spread before the public the four acts of this tragedy of crime and 
blood. A fifth yet remains to be performed, which is to be, the execution of the 
doom of the guilty. And this is already commencing. Mighty and swelling, even 
as it were mountain-high, the waves of Public Opinion are already rolling in upon 
the devoted heads which are soon to be overwhelmed with such a mass and weight 
of public opprobrium and disgust, neither to be aggravated by party hostility, nor 
lightened by party support, as not even the most remorseless recklessness of evil 
passions can bear up against. In the accomplishment of this dreadful doom—the 
spontaneous testimony by which all the better part of human nature bears witness to the 
heavens against the crime of MuRDER—remains yet to be seen the completion of the 
fifth act of this awful drama. 

In noticing the details of this dreadful occurrence so far, we have had occasion to 
say but little of the wretched creature whose name has been connected, like a thread 
of destiny, with it throughout; because, in this spectacle of mighty passions and 
tremendous results, the paltriness of a vanity successfully notorious on so many mean 
occasions, was utterly lost sight of by every party, and though dragged into the very 
noon of the transaction, does not maintain itself there by any ‘ntrinsic weight or 
necessary connection, but solely appears as the base instrument, with which more 
daring criminals—despising as they used it—effected their unholy purpose. But the 
foul spirit—compounded of the monster and the reptile, and strutting at the com- 
mencement of the scene like farce attired in the robes of tragedy,—is, it would seem by 
the same necessity, thrust also in at the close, and passes before our vision, in guise 
and gesture yet more unnatural and unseemly. Still lapping in imagination its mimic 
draught of blood, the ghoule surfeits its monstrous appetite at the tomb, and dances ih 
shadowy carnival round the awful presence of the unresisting dead. And such are the 
impressions which the letter brought before the public through the agency of Mr. King, 
and breathing into a moment’s notoriety the posthumous intentions of Mr. Webb, and 
his masked associates, cannot but create. Between the first collision and confront of 
the higher spirits of the scene, the intentions and the pretensions of the invoker fall at 
once into the fathomless depth of their own insignificance. But after all is over, and men 
are left appalled and sickened by solemn deeds and sad thoughts, they are again 
recollected by himself, and, for the last time, thrust before the public by the agency of 
afriend. The letter, first published in the New York American, with the special in- 
troduction of its editor, in “ justice to Mr. Webb,” may be looked for in the journals 
ofthe day. It has noconnection with the story—it shall have no place here. 

Truly, indeed, the times were too dark and wretched for such a bloody jest; and 








* We deem it incumbent on us, in justice to Mr. Jones, the second of Mr. Cilley, to state 


that this paragraph expresses only our own opinion; and that the friends of the deceased, 
generally, appear to consider that his conduct on the field was unexceptionable; it beitig 
impossible, on the principles of the duelling law—however strong the anxiety to terminate it, 
which he expressed, and proved by his concessions--to withdraw his principal from ‘We 
ground, so long as the adverse party continued to renew the challenge. 
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truly, indeed, was it but a clumsy invention, to restore the lost standing of James 
Watson Webb to the position he would be thought to occupy in the front ranks of 
honor, by exploding on the dull ear of the public such a foul mine of retroactive 
atrocity, as might mystify and conceal the movement in the blinding and stunning 
magnitude of its enormities. But the contrivance fails of every effect but to disgust 
the mind with the odour of its noisome monstrosities. Else why for nearly two full 
days, from Thursday to Saturday, is the honor that required details of such murder- 
ous ferocity for its ex post facto vindication, allowed to hang trembling in suspense and 
abeyance? Else why, after the challenge and acceptance had passed with the know- 
ledge of Webb, did he not go directly to the “ chivalric friend” whose vicarious cour- 
age must, of necessity, place him in a position so ruinous and degrading, and pre- 
vent him, by the imperative force it was his duty to use, from going over his pros- 
trate reputation to that field of honor which he was not deemed worthy to approach ? 
Else why was he made to believe, as he tells his friend, and through him the world, 
that the duel is to be postponed for several days contrary to all precedent and usage— 
and defers till ten o’clock on Saturday, so brief an interval before the appointment, the 
commencement of the brutal plot, of which no words can express the full wickedness, 
Profound extremity of character, that prefers the alternative of floating on the buoy- 
ant infamy of such confessions, to the necessity of sinking into that annihilation of 
contempt, which, whatever may be the doom of others, must rémain at least his 
portion of punishment! His imagination may therefore run riot, as it violates at 
random the apartment of the dead, and pistols and shattered arms may be boasted 
of with impunity,—even the ultima ratio of the gentleman, the sacred field of honor, 
may be invaded, and the gallant and the manly, with his noble head low in the 
grave, be shot down again, in this horrid bulletinof unactedenormity—for any good 
to his character which it will accomplish—and which, with all its eager prodigality 
of crime, we now dismiss, in the full candor of sincere contempt, with the single re- 
mark, that were he to have thus fallen at all events, it is a thousand times better that 
the high-hearted Cilley fell when, where, and as he did. 

Weabstain from giving a biographical sketch of Cilley for which we possess some 
interesting materials, in the intention of making him the subject of an early number of 
our Political Portrait Gallery, with a portrait recently taken. One trait of his character 
we cannot forbear to quote, before concluding, from a brief sketch of him by one who 
had been a bosom friend and constant familiar companion through an acquaintance 
of sixteen or seventeen years: “ He was the kindliest and gentlest of human beings, 
with a constant and happy flow of animal spirits, and the innocence of a child, 
while at the same time as independent, courageous and firm in his purposes, as he 
was clear in his judgments and upright in his every thought. I have been with him 
at all times, under all circumstances, in all shades of mood, but though earnest in his 
opinions, zealous in every pursuit, and of sensitive and excitable temperament, I can 
conscientiously say, that I never in my life have seen him angry, nor a single shade 
of bad feeling of any kind ever cross the sunny brightness and purity of his mind.” 





In the preceding article we have kept out of view the principles of any other code 
of law or morals than that habitually, though with a miserable fallacy, designated as 
the “code of honor.” The peculiar atrocity of the murder which it has been our most 
painful duty to narrate and comment upon, is derived from the fact that it was not 
less an outrage upon the principles of all honorable laws of duelling, than upon that 
higher code of religious and moral law, which looks with horror upon the practice 
under all and any circumstances. We conclude by subjoining the following opinion 
upon the subject by an authority whose name must carry with it a far higher weight 
than would attach to any expression of our own opinions. It is admirably compre- 
hensive, plain and nervous, and is the production of one of the bravest men of our 
country—well approved such in the history of western border warfare, —then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, now on the bench of the Supreme Court 
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of the United States—Judge Carron. A member of the bar had been stricken from 
the roll of Attorneys of the Circuit Court of Maury county, for the offence of ac- 
cepting a challenge, which resulted in the death of his opponent; from which judg- 
ment he appealed to the Supreme Court. The following is an extract from the opin- 
ion in which the action of the Court below was sustained ; the striking applicability 
of many of its passages to the facts of the present case, will not fail to impress every 
reader, with the force of almost prophetic coincidence :— 


“Ttis true, as a part of the history of our species, that many men of strong minds 
have equally strong passions, which are ill-controlled, and subject such men to grosser 
errors than others with fewer mental advantages; these are the men of worth that 
fight duels, having no guide but blind and reckless passion when aroused, regard- 
less of their own lives or those of others; hence their conduct furnishes the worst 
possible evidence upon which to ground a rule for the government of society. This 
class of duellists are not less wicked than others we will name, but their standing 
renders it more difficult to punish them. 

Another set of men fight duels, (or more generally make a show towards it,) to 
gratify their vanity, by drawing upon themselves: a little temporary notice, which 
their personal worth or good conduct cannot procure. These are always worthless 
coxcombs, equally destitute of bravery, virtue, or sense, whose feeble nerves would 
be shattered and prostrated at the sight of an enemy in the field of battle, who are 
ridiculous in every situation where courage or conduct is required. This class of 
duellists do little harm other than to disturb the community; they quarrel to make 
peace; or if officious intermeddlers force them into a fight, are too much alarmed to 
hit, or perhaps see their antagonist. The affair is laughed at as a farce, and the 
parties turned over to the constable. 

Many of this description challenge, because they know the party challenged will 
not fight; having a due regard for religion, the laws of his country, and his family. 
T he infamy or worthlessness of the challenger generally is such as to disgrace any 
decent man to notice him. These pretenders to bravery and gentlemanship, are 
always absolute cowards; for no man will challenge another, knowing he either will 
not, or dare not fight, unless he be cowardly. The officers of our army at present 
dare not fight; therefore it is a disgrace for one officer to challenge another. The 
most distinguished man in the service lately refused to accept or reply to a challenge, 
from an officer of equal rank, because he feared his God, and the laws of his country ; 
he has met his due reward, by having accorded to him the unlimited approbation of 
his countrymen. 

Let it be once understood that the Bar of Tennessee dare not fight, and it will be 
deemed cowardly to challenge a member of it; and this court solemnly warns every 
lawyer, that if he violates the laws made to suppress duelling, we will strike him 
from the rolls of the court, upon the fact being made knownto us. The truth is, such 
men are too often insolent and impudent bullies, whotyrannize over and impose upon 
all orderly men about them; who literally dragoon society, by fear of personal vio- 
lence, into silence and seeming acquiescence, with respect to their conduct. That 
such a counsellor is a disgrace, and serious incumbrance to any court where he is 
permitted to practice, all will admit; those who engage in duels, the statutes deem, 
and we will treat, as of this description. 

Another class accept challenges and even challenge and fight, for the very reason 
that they wanttrue courage; they have not moral and independent firmness enough 
to disregard the giddy assertions of that idle part of the community who say a man 
is acoward because he refuses to fight; not that such people have either belief or 
disbelief of what they say; they are too light-minded to form any settled conclusion, 
and repeat idly as the parrot, what some revengeful neighbor has before said, who 
gratifies his malice by mixing gall in the cup of another. The pride, weak nerves, 
and morbid sensibility of such a man, forces him to the pistol’s mouthof a ruthless 
and unprincipled antagonist, as feeble, trembling, and unresisting as the lamb to the 
shambles, and withalmost an equal certainty of destruction, because he still more 
fears the detraction of the malicious and the gossip of the giddy. The same princi- 
ple of human action often induces the delicate and sensitive female, with fear and 
trembling, to assent to see herself made a widow, and her helpless infants orphans, 
by the butchery of her husband in a duel. Any man who takes the life of another, 
under such circumstances, (forced upon him by wicked design,) can be truly said 
to “have a heart regardless of all social order, and fatally bent upon mischief;” and 
he should suffer death for the crime, because he has bullied his antagonist into resist- 
ance, and then murdered him. 

Nervous and timid men of the foregoing description, if they come off unslain, fail 
to obtain their objects ; society will not believe them brave. There is an instinct in 
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our nature that mocks every art upon this subject; it tells us whether a man is, or is 
not, fearless: upon all, from the tottering infant to the savage bully, the sam im- 
pression forces itself. The fearless man walks through life without assault, and 
without reproach on his bravery, from those worthy his notice, although he may con- 
tinually have refused to fight duels. No man ever persuaded the world he was tear- 
less, unjess the fact was so. Should it be a reproach, that a weak and nervous ian 
has not the courage of a lion? It is a reflection upon God and nature to require it. 

It is said single combat is often the only redress that can be had for a personal in- 
jury ; we apprehend those who hazard the assertion not very deeply read inthe mo- 
ral code, and much better acquainted with their own passions than the human heart; 
they tell us wicked vengeance and murderous crime, is redress? This is not the 
precept our Saviour taught, our religion inculcates, and our laws enjoin; malice, 
vengeance, and crime, have no place but in the catalogue of iniquity. If one re- 
spectable man says a harsh and injurious thing of another, it is almost uniformly in 
some moment of high excitement, in the bar or elsewhere ;—the result of instant and 
angry passion, of which the offending party in a few hours, when he becomes cool, 
is heartily ashamed; most willingly would he make reparation had he an opportuni- 
ty; but hecannot and will not be bullied into it, by threats of punishment. Let the 
offended party wait until the excitement has passed off, and he will generally find half 
the sin resting upon himself: were the writer to judge from his own experience, this 
would be a all allowance. He should then go to the offender, in a firm, serious, 
and just temper, and inquire of him the reason for the injury; he will then hear his 
own fault for half the excuse, the angry and excited passions of his neighbor for the 
other half; here the matter will end, almost as assuredly as that God is just. I ask 
every gray-headed man in American society, did this course ever fail you, witha 
man worthy of your notice ? 

But this requires more moral courage, and fearless firmness, than most men are 
masters of; they prop their doubtful courage and trembling nerves, by applying to 
some supposed friend, who often turns out to be one of those malicious whisperers, 
and agitators of duels, whose revengeful heart glories in seeing his species murder 
each other in cold blood; generally in addition having some secret revenge to gratify 
against the offender, for which reason he is but too ofien applied to. Here the cun- 
ning machinations of malice have fair room for action; a duel is of course advised 
as the only redress honor can allow of; every means is used to bring it on; every 
sinister trick and argument is employed to keep the principal firm to the desperate 
purpose who surrenders his judgment and his life into the hands of wickedness to be 
destroyed. Such agitators have cold and cruel hearts, dead to every moral sense or 
feeling of humanity ; generally afraid to encounter danger themselves in the ficld of 
battle, or even in a ridiculous duel, wherein certainly ten cowards engage to one 
brave man. Who ever heard of a brave and fearless man exciting and urging on 
another to a duel, to the destruction of himself, his poor unoffending wife, and help- 
less infants, without using all means possible to adjust it? Noone. It isthe w i: 
ing of cruelty, insidious cunning, and malice, under the seemly garb of friendship, 
that does this. Not suchas these, but men of great moral worth, fearlessness and inde- 
pendence, should be applied to for advice and aid, who will generally settle the mat- 
ter with a few words of advice to the parties—perhaps laugh at the trifle that set 
the passions in commotion; have some silly mistake explained, and end the matter. 
The brave man is always generous, feeling, and just, and others submit to his judg- 
ment with pleasure. 

Such are duelling and its consequences, and such generally, the characters of the 
men who engage in the practice, which if it does not involve wickedness and crimi- 
nalty, crime deserves no name and morality no place in the human heart—they do 
not exist if this be not a crime. 

To restrain the blind and criminal passions that drive to ruin the fearless and 
valuable man; to restrain the wicked vanity of the noisy coxcomb; and to protect 
from his misguided fears of giddy and idle ridicule, the physically weak and nervous 
aman, have mankind generally, and Tennessee in particular, legislated to punish 
duelling. 

Taking the petition for true, and how does the case of the defendant stand? By 
the laws of God, the laws of England from the days of the Edwards, by the !aws 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, and every civilized land, he is declared to have been 
guilty of wicked and malicious murder, and a felon fled from justice. _Is it possible 
that any well balanced mind can fora moment believe that a man whom the law 
thus condemns, is a fit person to be an aider and adviser in the sanctuaries of justice! 

We are told this is only a kind of honorable homicide! The law knows it as a 
wicked and wilful murder, and it is our duty to treat it as such—we are placed here 
firmly and fearlessly to execute the laws of the land—not visionary codes of honor 
framed to subserve the purposes of destruction.” — Yerger’s Rep. Vol. I. 233. 
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Postscript. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 





The publication of the present number of the United States Maga- 
zine and Democratic Review, which completes that grand climac- 
teric of a young periodical, its first volume, affords an occasion 
proper for us to address a few words to both friends and foes. This 
project has been commenced under difficulties, commercial and poli- 
tical, of such extent and magnitude as made its best friends appre- 
hensive, with reason, of its success, and renders it a matter of 
anxiety with many in all parts of the country to know our expe- 
rience as to the probable result. 

To such we have then, in the first place, to make the satisfactory 
assurance, that the progress of the work so far, has been steady and 
encouraging. Notwithstanding the aggravated disadvantages of the 
times, pecuniary and political, and the distrust with which new 
undertakings are invariably regarded ;—and despite the very im- 
perfect organization, which the publishers have, as yet, been able 
to give to the business arrangements essential to such a work, the 
list of subscribers has received an accession,—for the most part en- 
tirely voluntary,—of above three thousand names since the first 
number was issued, and is daily increasing. Several large editions 
of the early numbers have been reprinted, and there has been, 
wherever it is known,such a feeling awakened in favor of the work, 
as leaves not the slightest doubt of its ultimate success, and of its 
fully subserving the purpose for which it was established. 

When the prospectus of the Democratic Review was first an- 
nounced, the novelty, boldness, and great extent of the project, 
alarmed many of its sincerest well wishers with fears that in our 
hopes to accomplish so much we should risk the attainment of that 
which was reasonably within our reach. The object, however, 
which we sought for in establishing this work, we felt could not be 
attained so well by any other course than that which we have taken. 
The great Democratic cause, which has grown with the growth and 
strengthened with the strength of our government, and of which 
the vital principle is movement, perpetually adapting itself, by its free 
and fearless faith in the knowledge and capacity of the people for 
self government, to the political wants which the progress of socie- 
ty, and the diffusion of knowledge create in an intelligent people, 
has never yet been represented in our literature, which the taste of 
the times and the necessities of readers, has rendered essentially, 
and almost exclusively, periodical. Our first and main hope has 
been to supply this want, to furnish a medium among our periodicals 
able to explain, and fearless to defend, the principles of our creed. 
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In conjunction with this it has been, and will be, not less our aim, to 
render the miscellaneous literature necessary to the plan, such as 
every man of correct taste may deem worthy of such a work. 

In our execution, in part, of this design, we have to acknowledge 
that by many of our political fues, we have been very fairly and 
even handsomely treated. On the great principle, that errors of 
opinion should be combatted by reason alone, and that all discussion 
tends to the promotion of truth, not a few have been sufficiently 
liberal as to wish us complete success in establishing such a work, and 
have had the magnanimity to discriminate between our doctrines and 
our literature, and to praise the one with the same candour that they 
opposed the other. Many, on the contrary, and in quarters where 
better might have been expected, have not hesitated to denounce us 
in advance; and, sparing the milder epithets of ** Loco-Foco” and 
Jack Cade, have asserted we have promulgated doctrines, already, 
fit only for execration, and tending directly to the deeds of Marat, 
Robespierre, and Danton. Such critics can see no merit in the 
poetry of Bryant, or the prose of Hawthorne; and the principles ad- 
vocated in this work, fortunately, are so accustomed to misrepre- 
sentation and abuse, that our friends are not likely to be frightened, 
by their agency, from maintaining them. 

It is amusing that in this general denunciation, even the mechani- 
cal matters, of type, paper, engraving, &c., which it was made an es- 
pecial object to render unimpeachable, by comparison with our com- 
peers, have more than once been assailed with equal severity, and 
some who might have deemed it inexpedient to denounce our doc- 
trines, have been unmeasured in their condemnation of the printers, 
engravers, binders, and paper makers, who aided and abetted them. 
Fortunately, in one case, as in the other, those disposed to inquire 
can judge for themselves; and we are not unwilling, by thus placing 
such accusations in juxtaposition with the accused, to afford all the 
fairest opportunity of judging. For our own parts, even were this 
species of opposition to succeed in annihilating the work, in the words 
of Burke, we will call to mind such accusations, and be comforted. 

From friends we have generally received a degree of favor far 
beyond any deserts which our work, as yet, has been able to exhibit, 
and though some portions of the Democratie press, while they have 
praised us, generally, with a kindness far too partial, do not seem fully 
alive to the great purposes the success of such a work must effect, 
we perceive, with pleasure, that in every quarter where coéperation 
was valuable, it has been freely tendered, and zealously afforded. 

At a more advanced period of our career we hope to have ocea- 
sion to speak, with congratulation, of effects produced. 
mains only for us, at present, to say, that prospects of good are as 


wide as the field in which we have to labour, and are only to be 


marred by the inefficiency or incompetency of the workmen. 
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